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ITALIAN HAUNTS OF LORD BYRON. 


I, 


HERE are no more interesting files of letters in the whole 
range of literature than those that were addressed to the little 
back-parlor in Albemarle Street, London, and contained so large a 
part of the life and adventures of Lord Byron. This little back-parlor 
was the seraglio of the mighty London publisher Murray, the Garden 
of Delight to the literary London of fifty years ago, where many a 
reputation was born or blasted, trumpeted or trampled. All the men 
of wit and literature about. town assembled there to discuss literary 
novelties, compare notes, usher timid conjectures into the world about 
the possibility of this or that literary venture being a success, or to 
sip of that voluminous correspondence which Murray cultivated with 
his authors, abroad or in the provinces. This correspondence throve 
especially with those whose works had been ushered with éclat before 
the world by this Ismail Pacha of publishers, who decided a reputation 
with a twinkle of his authoritative eye. As the publisher of the poems 
of Lord Byron, additional glory was acquired by his printers and 
additional guineas rolled into his coffers. But more interesting per- 
haps even than the poems of Lord Byron are the letters in which he 
details their conception, elaboration, interruptions, and final triumph 
over the world, the pen, and the printer’s devil. For one of his chief 
difficulties was the illegibility of his handwriting, and his chief torment 
was the bosh diabolical which the printers made of it. These letters 
sparkled like fireflies and showered like hail upon the enamored 
Murray as he sat in his back-parlor, warmed his feet before a sea-coal 
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fire and bethought him of his lordship’s wanderings, liaisons, and 
rhymes. They were the brilliant sparks thrown off by a wheel ir 
infinite motion smiting suddenly upon circumstance. Flint to flint, 
every triviallest incident gave forth its don mot, its nettle-sting of sar 
casm, its rapid felicity of expression, its little drama, from a love-scrapeé 
to a shipwreck, from Cadiz to Constantinople, from the Milky Way 
of the sea—the Greek Archipelago—to the orgies of Newstead. 
Like chemical ink, every commonplace turned to vivid colors before 
this man, every unseen circumstance became visible under the shar 
heat of his touch, So Murray rejoiced whenever a foreign post 
brought in a letter from Lord Byron, and read out the felicitous hits 
and jokes, ribaldry and adventure, to an admiring coterie of blue-and. 
gold poets. Moore, Rogers, Crabbe, and Bowles were a few of the 
distinguished people that dropped in to hear a word from Byron, tc 
laugh at his wit, to wonder at his strange fate, to pity his great and 
noble heart, and to swear that, in spite of Miss Milbanke, Sir Ralph, 
and the old nurse, never a better heart beat than that of the self. 
banished poet. There was a strange witchery in his letters. No 
even the love-letters of Lucrezia Borgia to Cardinal Bembo are at 
times more tender—the golden-haired Lucrezia whose sunny locks 
3yron lingered over with loverlike fondness in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan, which he filched in part, and which he vows was the most 
beautiful hair that ever shone upon adulteress. He swam in the soft 
Italian of her letters ; he drank in their tenderness and passionate: 
ness ; he pored repeatedly over her verses, and found it enchanting 
in the gloom of the old cathedral-city to steal over to the great library 
and read and re-read the witch-locks and witch-letters of the famous 
courtesan. 

The profusion of Byron’s letters — which in themselves are enough 
to have made him celebrated —filled the back-parlor with delight, and 
its inmates with dismay at the prospect of answering them. The 
circumstances of Lord Byron’s retirement to the continent after his 
separation from Miss Milbanke are too well known to need discussior 
at this late date. We are indebted to the poet’s misfortune for al 
that series of delightful letters which in themselves form one of the 
most perfect biographies, and which reflect the whole contemporary 
life like the literary correspondence of Grimm. A slender thread of 
criticism and by-play links them together in Moore’s Life, and with 
this are blended corollary recollections of observers and travellers, 
critics and intimates ; never, however, obscuring the splendid figure 
of the chief actor, embellishing his surroundings like living cou/sses, 
shifting or shoving in landscapes and backgrounds, stories and scenes, 
and throwing right upon him as he stands in the centre of the stage 
the whole affluence of their light. There is no better illuminated 
figure on the whole canvas of history. Turning to the memories of 
this man is like walking down a corridor of the Louvre, where the 
Pagan anthology shimmers before us in marble, and far at the end. 
queenlike and alone, stands the Venus of Milo. Turn down what 
corridor you will, an excess of illumination falls upon the head of 
Byron ; it is cloudless save for one great cloud ; it is put to the torture 
of endless light ; it is the story of Regulus and the Carthaginian sun | 
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it is the glare of the dog-star upon the bald ruins of the Parthenon. 
As the house of the poet was continually ransacked by bailiffs in his 
one short year of married life, so his fame after death has been the 
Marathon of contending critics. Contenting ourselves with the wise 
and generous view of Moore, and glad to find so genial a resting-place 
for him from the bodkins of scandal, it may be agreeable for us to 
forget the “Atlantic” gossip and turn an eye toward a few of those 
spots whose natural beauty has acquired a stronger interest by asso- 
ciation with the noble poet. 

Early independence had engendered a passion for travelling in 
Lord Byron from which he never fully recovered. It created poems 
in him: the father of Manfred is the Bernese Oberland; the be- 
witching tour of the Mediterranean is the mother of Childe Harold; 
Venice added an illustrious citizen to her Golden Book in the author 
of Marino Faliero and The Foscari; Don $uan has mothers and 
fathers everywhere up and down Southern Europe, and has sprinkled 
his paternity like a golden sand along its shores. The completion of 
the second canto of Haro/d smells of Smyrna figs; the third and 
fourth have caught the spicery of the pines that fringe the lagoon- 
land, those lazy, spore-filmed, strange-colored swamps of Adriatic 
Italy. So up and down Lord Byron’s poetry distinct odors of distinct 
lands can be discerned —chibouques of Turkey, must of the azure 
Symplegades, balsams of Athens, almond-blossoms of Albania, Sici- 
lian clover of the isles, and palace-parterres of Cintra. Every play 
of Shakspeare has its individual climate, said Heine. Even more 
cosmopolitan is Byron, for he has looked from the Seven Towers 
of Constantinople and caught sight of the lovely cypress-crowned 
burial-grounds of Turkistan. This gives a strange mosque-like grace 
to some of his poems: the muezzin is heard calling aloft from the 
minaret, “There is no god but God” ; the sleepy dervishes twirl in 
fanatical dance ; women with painted eyelids flit about ; the whirr of 
eighty thousand wherries that silver the waters of Stamboul murmurs 
here and there ; turbaned Mahometanism stalks silent through the 
stanzas ; the fairyland of the harem opens for an instant and displays 
the silken ottomans, and yet more silken beauties that recline along 
them looped in pearls and languor, waiting for the drink of a sultan ; 
the full moon is a crescent; the stars drop dews of Islam; the 
meteors as they dart spin a thread of gold for the Sultan’s girdle ; 
the night itself is a huge turban flecked with planets and crowning 
the head of Mahomet. It is the spell of the East, the arch-East, 
oldest of the points of the compass, that enthrals this part of the 
poet’s work. ‘The top of our world is hoary like the head of an old 
man. The Eastern poems of Byron are evergreens, annuals, blooming 
up and down all climes and lands all the year round, a panorama of 
the world’s greenness and goldenness, climbing from zone to zone, 
but never into regions of snow, as the vines climb from tree to tree 
through Tuscany to the tip of the Italian boot. The loins of the 
world, the Mediterranean, were his favorite ground. The passionate 
Levant inspired him with its most impassioned voices. Not shawm 
or psalter-book, but the lyrics that blossomed in its almonds, 
dripped in its figs, flushed in its oleanders, carmined in its pome- 
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granates, caught his eye. It was no fidgetty cancan of France, but 
the sun-dance of the East that he admired — Rebecca poising her 
pitcher on her stately Israelitish head as in the old Bible picture — 
an odalisque antelope-eyed, not the tramps of the Boulevard Mont- 
martre. ‘Thus his tropical affiliations might be tracked throughout 
Harold, ¥uan, and their companion pieces. The scimetar of Ali Pasha 
flashes through the Pilgrimage, and the Pilgrim’s wallet is rich in 
specimens of modern Greek life. The fens of Bceotia, the snowy 
peak of Parnassus, the olive-grounds of Attica, the gorgeous cos- 
tumery of Albania, the mulberries ‘of the Morea, the sunset-view of 
Missolonghi— all these group themselves into a tableau, and are 
projected before the imagination like the brilliant effects of the stere- 
opticon on the screen. Lord Byron is in fact the stereopticon of 
British poets: his mind is first darkened, gloomed into melancholy, 
overshadowed by sombre personal experience, and then suddenly 
comes a beam of light, a ray of genius, filling the screen with flooding 
life all the more intense for the surrounding darkness, till, so to 
speak, the very molecules of his thought become visible, the minutest 
sea-life, the remotest speck of a star, the tiniest aggregation of fan- 
tastic animal forms rejoice in the light. The beauty of Byron’s work 
is that it'is always young; there is not a gray hair throughout it. 
The world is full of the youth of great men. On the tombs of Pére 
la Chaise the visitor often sees the expression “en perpetuité,” 
inalienable. So on the tombs of the great the fiery edge of the chisel 
should cut in the pallid marble that their youth is a right inalienable 
of mankind. All is summer in the six-and-thirty years of Byron’s 
life ; there is the fruit, the fertility of autumn without the bitter 
turning of the leaf. His genius was akin to the luxurious Orient, 
where there is but one season—-the season of bloom and fruit and 
unwithering leaf. Month after month from 1816 to 1824, the post 
poured in its packets into the back-parlor in Albemarle Street, 
amazing its denizens, flooding’ iis tables with sketches, memoranda, 
epigrams, love-poems, pasquinades, pamphlets, romantic poems, 
visions, and autobiographies in verse. The dapper Murray shrugged 
his shoulders and peaked his eyebrows at “Milord’s” richness. 
Rolls. of guineas had to be deposited at Douglas Kinnaird’s for a!l 
this poetic incontinence, and countless letters written to acknowledge 
their receipt. The gold-and-blue coterie clapped and bravoed and 
encored over the Channel to the exiled nobleman who was Don- 
Juaning it in Venice and Guiccioli-ing it through the Romagna. Tea 
and Milord divided the attention of the loafers of Albemarle Street. 
Bits of foreign scandal rained like manna there, and these Israelites 
of fashion and culture picked it up, went about rolling it under their 
tongues, aired it at Lady Holland’s entertainments, and sprinkled it 
through the sumptuous club-rooms of the Alfred and the Arcadian, 
so that May Fair did not suffer for tittle-tattle about its eccentric 
representative. Around the one great nucleus of gossip —the sepa- 
ration, and the silence of Lady Byron— gathered other nuclei like 
coils of tadpoles in a stagnant pool in spring, or like ropes of monkeys 
that travellers tell us are sometimes found swung over impassable 
rivers from tree to tree in the jungles of the tropics. It is impossible 
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to repress the feeling which the accounts cf Lady Byron’s part in this 
cause célébre excite in the reader — it is white, white as leprosy. The 
silences and semi-reconciliations, the heart-burn and the partisanship, 
the playfu’ “ypocrisies and flowery vices cf this paragon of virtue, 
bring be: . the mind’s eye a certain Syrian who could not be cured 
of his snow-white uncleanness, The bees still build and buzz about 
Hymettus ; the /#a@zcurs of literature still lounge around this morsel 
of immortal dirt, and-taste and fondle and dress it up for the scan- 
dalous discussions of drawing-rooms. Old Burton in the Anatomy of 
Melancholy reports that one of the Louises of France was haunted by 
a stench wherever he went and whatever he did. It is much the same 
with the book-lover who turns over this scandal or comes anywhere 
in the neighborhood of it. 

The rich Turkish tint of Lord Byron’s poetry dates from 1809, when 
he set out on his two years of travel through Portugal, Spain, Sicily, 
Greect, the Levant, and the Hellespont. He had left England on 
coming of age, and was attended in his peregrinations by the motliest 
crew— English valets, a Tartar, a Lutheran, a Turk, and a Greek. 
Indifferent Italian and tolerable Romaic carried him through the 
Levant, and the adventures of the party appear frequently in the 
various cantos and cachinnations of the Giaour and his brethren, 
being further illustrated by the prose Travels of Hobhouse, his com- 
panion. . These poems treated of enchanted ground, as yet virgin to 
the tread of the British canail, Lady Wortley Montagu, Bruce, and 
Lady Hester Stanhope had at different intervals sent back accounts 
of the wonder-land to the snobs und seamstresses of the West End. 
Lady Montagu had even penetrated to the mysteries of the seraglio 
and the Turkish bath. But it was reserved for the great powers of 
the English Lord to expend themselves in such descriptions as to turn 
the tide of travel eastward and to float the Archipelago with the scum 
of perambulating Britain, Since then there has been no peace in the 
Dardanelles. Annually tons of frantic Cockneys emulate Lord Byron 
in trying. to swim from Sestos to Abydos, in rushing pell-mell upon 
mosques and muezzins, in boxing and banqueting in the most unheard- 
of places, in shooting pistols at dead of night over the heads of 
sleeping Mussulmans, and in slobbering and sentimentalising along 
the Sea of Marmora, The plain of Troas is no longer a sacred spot 
with its Scamander and its “ Dardan Virgins” and its mighty tombs 
of Achilles and Antilochus, John Bull has defiled it with his tears 
and his quotations, his beef and beer, his missionary societies and 
“moral pocket-handkerchiefs.” The charms of the convents of the 
Archipelago and their trousered inmates are gone. The towers of 
Pergama have sunk into a new Piccadilly. So much for Lord Byron, 
Bryant, and Dr. Schliemann! Regent Street now extends in a straight 
line to Calcutta, and the naked Hindoos are ready to be caught and 
clasped in the tatters of Evangelical Alliances. Buddhism is nothing, 
thinks the average Briton, if I can get those people to use Sheffield 
cutlery. Unfortunately they have already used it to some purpose on 
the throat of the great roaring Bull of the Hesperides. 
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It was one of those Italian mornings, so clear that every tree stood 
forth like an exquisite bit of sculpture, and so soft that the Euganaean 
Hills rimmed the Adriatic like dim purple cloudlets, when the train 
traversed the flat vinelands in the vicinity of Venice, and shot over 
the great bridge that leaps in 222 arches from the mainland to the 
Stazione. It is vain to attempt to picture the silvery clearness of the 
climate of morning Venice, so distinct from its midday, its afternoon 
or its twilight climate, when the air is atmospheric velvet, the sun-rays 
are hung Kke candelabra in the most crystal medium, and the sky 
shimmers with unshed dew. The sun was just rising and lighting up 
the shoulders of the half-naked peasants who were sauntering through 
the ficlds to work. The Euganaean Hills, which Shelley has so 
charmingly described, were blooming out their purplest ; the Adriatic 
pendulated like a great blue water-clock tranquilly at their feet; the 
air tinkled like a tambourine as the engine and its meandering train 
divided it into two clear halves and left a tube of silence in between 
for the wind to flute through— airy flageoletting for the tired wan- 
derers who had been roused at midnight, turned topsy-turvy out of 
the coaches and fumigated for cholera at some loathsome station 
midway between Trieste and Venice. Sleepy and provoked as the 
poor travellers were, it was funny to sce the Italian women stalking 
excitedly up and down the small room, spitting and spitfiring, holding 
their noses, stamping their feet, swearing like troopers, and expec- 
torating their opinions of the whole matter, while the fumes of all the 
acids and alkalies that ever tormented cholera-ridden mortal poured 
in upon them, Venice loomed up all the more lovely from their 
recollections of this, and the palaces waved a many-Colored welcome 
from their islets. It is the most social of cities, with its two-and- 
seventy isles gathered as to a tea-drinking and cosily chatting across 
the lagoons. No city ever lagoonised to such an extent, or ever so 
peaked and hunchbacked itself upon little dirt-heaps tossed up by the 
gambols of the Adriatic. It is the hermit of cities, and like all 
hermits bristles with eccentricities and abounds in crotchets. By a 
sort of Caesarean operation it has separated from the land and has 
been left to grow up amphibiously, grovelling on all fours at the 
water-brink, taking ecstatic gulps of sea-water and then wallowing in 
the mire of the lagoons. It is the insanest, topsy-turviest, most 
picture-like of cities. Its very dialect has run wild with peculiarities, 
and preserves in many a quaint expression the ambered fly of repub- 
lican times. A clever linguist could fish out a portfolio of folk-lore 
from their proverbs, their oaths, their saws and slang, the soft buzz 
of their sibilants and the queer way in which their words “ telescope” 
each other. A doge or two might be fished out of their common 
sayings covered with the slime and slang of ages. ‘The most melodi- 
ous of Italian voices is the voice of the Venetian fishmongers, who 
lift their voices and their fish into a region of transcendental alto and 
most musically invite the innkeepers and the esterie to buy. The 
war with Candia is preserved like crystallised gall in that deadliest 
of Venetian oaths, Guerra di Candia on you! ‘Though there is little 
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in Shakspeare’s two plays that shows intimate knowledge of Venetian 
customs, there is a curious oath, “ By the two-headed Janus!” that 
would seem based upon local knowledge. The common people still 
swear by Diana. ‘The narrow streets have crept into the narrow fore- 
heads of the populace and the black tempests into their eyes. Their 
complexions are Eastern, olived over by the continual gilding of their 
mornings and evenings. Phase of phases is the breed of odors that 
sing in one’s nose like the frogs of spring ; fish, flesh and fowl con- 
spire to produce the inconceivable variety that lift you out of your 
rapture-shoes and land you like infernal Ganymedes at the slippers 
of Pluto. Venetian women are not pretty if oné sees them squinting 
arm-akimbo behind their booth-counters, inhaling the slops and slums 
of forty doges. They look like brunettes of Eblis. ‘Their gibble- 
gabble is incessant. A little of the silent vaccine of Turkey might be 
introduced to advantage into the national carcase. If their skins are 
olive, their eyes are almond, their noses eaglet, their fingers polypus- 
like, going into many pockets at once, and their tongues are trades 
most lucrative to those who will not listen to them. In spite of long 
oppression, Parisian modes, influx of travel, and all that, bits of color 
still linger among the shreds and tatters of the peasantry that are 
delicious to the eye of the artist. We are accustomed to associate 
land with the term “peasantry,” but the Venetians are the peasantry 
of the sea. They dig, sow, cultivate, and harvest the sea, binding 
sheaves of sea to fill their granarics withal, and scraping the sea for 
the aftermath of blossoms and abundance. In the twirl of a Venetian 
kirtle, in the poise of a Venetian head, in the turn of a Venetian 
ankle, ‘Tintoretto comes into one’s mind, and the glorious walls of the 
Tintorettoed and Tizianised Palace cf the Doges open before us 
where we see these kirtles and heads and ankles in all their perfec- 
tion. It is humanity re-created after the dreams and drawings of 
Tintoretto— glorious men and women, freshly formed in the image 
of their Maker, large-limbed, full of sinew and grace and cheerfulness. 
There they stand, in church and palace and cloister, the world which 
Tintoretto’s spirit called into being, Edened with all color, enveloped 
in all ambrosial delight, and as yet unfallen from their original state. 
The sword of cherubim has not yet driven them forth from their 
Paradise where are the mystic rivers that part and flow down through 
the aisles of the world. They eat of no forbidden fruit, for no fruit 
is forbidden them, and they may eat and drink of all. Unclad they 
are too fearlessly, in all unfigleafed freedom, basking in their garden, 
speculating on no vain gossamer of evil, ignorant of the long line of 
mourning descendants, with wits wool-gatlrering amid infinite plea- 
saunces, eyes brimmed with the golden wine of joy, teeth gleaming 
pure from the vitriol-stain of sin and deceit. Tintoretto, Tizian, are 
the Miltons of Venice, and have sung all over its walls epics great as 
the Paradise Lost. If lost, it has been found again, and decked with 
a ring and clad in sandals like a wandering prodigal. Never city so 
rioted in the genius of color —nct those monosyll-' *:s of color that 
speak their Chinese language to us in the paintings of other masters, 
but the whole complex language interwoven like threads of a fleece, 
wrought into painted poems, Iliads of color, Divine Comedies of the 
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brush. Every church exults yn them as in the great hymn of Am- 
brose ; the walls and altars shout aloud their painted thanksgivings. 
A passion of alms seized these painters and made them pour out 
their souls for mankind. It seems as if the trinity of Venetians — 
Tintoretto, Bellini, Tizian— had come like the magi of the East led 
by some fragrant star, and had knelt with their frankincense, myrrh 
and gold of color before the cradle of a new Redeemer. Unique is 
this busy city with its deep silences, its gondoliering, its marble steps 
licked by the caressing tongue of the canal, its hundreds of bridges 
rising like camels’ humps for the gondolas to flit beneath. Itisa 
monograph in the literature of the world, the sibyl of cities sitting in 
the sea and giving oracles to the nations. There is something insular 
in the Venetian character as of a people islet-born, islet-bred and 
islet-buried, for the strange monster is. self-supporting, bringing its 
people into the world, feeding, and then burying them all within its 
own limits. The modern Venetians doubtless eat, drink and digest 
their ancestors from day to day, so that when they pray “ Give us our 
daily bread,” it is “Give us our daily ancestor.” The soil is a sponge 
of slime and animal corruption which receives the bodies of defunct 
Venetians and then returns them to the all-enveloping canals, in which 
in turn the populace bathe, do laundry-work and irrigate their gar- 
dens. No city ever bridged and canalled itself into such grotesque 
shapes, or so obviously left the land to flirt with the sea. Venice lies 
like a lotos-blossom in the arms of the sea, idly rocked, richly satu- 
rated with sea-influences. Its inhabitants are the animalcules that 
thickly rendezvous beneath the leaves of this lotos, and. in its chalice 
and round its pistils, shouting out their little lives in brief frenzies of 
joy or hate or heat. The roar of Florence, the murmur of Trieste 
are missed in this City of Silences, for water will not reverberate and 
chariots cannot grind and growl along smooth expanses of water ; 
the track of each gondola is noiseless and dies with the passing 
agitation. It is as if all the world were sick and straw were laid in 
the streets to quell the murderous wheels, or as if it were a mere 
phantom, a Fata Morgana of a city, presently to dissolve in a shower 
of silky spray. Nothing surprises you in Venice. Men with tails 
like fish and women with fins are rather expected than not; you 
look anxiously to see if the children have gills, or if the babies have 
scales. No watery curiosity would be beyond belief, for you are 
brought irresistibly by what you see to the conclusion that the 
human race is an evolution from fish, and not from flesh, and that 
mullets and not monkeys were our grandmothers. For the human 
fish is seen there in all its varieties in every stage of dress and 
undress — fish in caps and clouts, fish in periwigs and point-lace, fish 
in crape and crinoline, fish promenading, going to the opera, tramping 
up and down the Piazzetta, and sipping ge/afa under the arcades of 
the Palace Royal. You expect momentarily the gay groups of saun- 
terers along the Grand Canal, right under the finger of St. Theodore 
and the Lion of St. Mark’s, to shuffle off their uncomfortable clothes 
and dive helter-skelter into the congenial element —a school of fish. 
As in the old story, there must be some time in the night when all 
Venice becomes a fish. ‘ The only difficulty is to tell to what species 
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of fish they belong—shark, sheephead, hogfish or sardine. You 
are uncommonly perplexed by this doubt when the bill comes to be 
settled and you look up into the face of your benignant host. The 
perplexity does not last long, for the gondola is at the door and the 
train starts in ten minutes. The fishy host retires into his aquarium 
splitting his fins in fish-laughter at your stupid perplexities. Your 
last view of Venice is that of the mighty vision of the Venetian shark 
opening its colosseum of a mouth and crying alms. You shiver at 
this enormous gullet and its capacities to swallow, and wildly tramp- 
ling the water-snakes and minnows of the station, precipitate yourself 
into the railway-carriage off for Padua. 

Venice is a soap-bubble, one moment painted by the delicious 
cosmetic of atmosphere effects, and then elongating and bursting into 
a mist of dirty suds. Its palaces are the rainbow cheek of the bubble, 
and its shops and alleys the suds. The Canal Grande might be com- 
pared to a huge sea-serpent throwing its constricting folds about this 
Laoco6n of a city ; and there is a horrible rhythm in the folds of a 
serpent. The innumerable canals that debouch into this are the 
snakelets spawned by the mother-serpent and emptying their gall 
into hers. On either side of these rise just such quaint piles as you 
would expect a Lamia, a snake bewitched into the form of a beautiful 
woman, to inhabit and fill with glittering coiling things, airing their 
iridescent bodies on the marble doorsteps or the delicate balconies, 
or along the feathery fret-work of the eaves. They are reminiscences 
of the East that have exuded from the ancient Venetian mind and 
hardened. into painted gum of Veneto-Gothic architecture. she 
mystic germ of the Gothic has here come in contact with the seed- 
dust of the Orient, and from the contact sprang this passion-flower of 
Venetian architecture. It is like one of Hoffmann’s ghost-stories, yet 
everywhere abloom with more than mere spectral light. Imagine the 
palette of an artist covered with all its kinships and antagonisms of 
color suddenly converted into a cathedral, a post-office, a vista of 
arcades, a row of windows, a ten-pin game of church-steeples, or a 
clock-tower. You would have the Cathedral of San Marco, the 
Palazzo Grimani, the Procurazie Vecchie, the Campaniles and the 
Torre dell’ Orologio. But no chance combination of colors on a 
palette could be breathed out like gloss into these exquisite reveries 
of palaces, these elegies of Arabo-Byzantine dreams, these love-poems 
of Moorish Gothic that seem wafted there by a whiff of inspired 
breath and left for the pathos of our time to mourn their decay. We 
see the loves and hates of the doges in these beautiful and fantastic 
structures, the poetry which they lived and transmitted, the East 
knocking at the gates of the West and sweeping in with all her 
teeming wealth of form. The first worshippers of Mahomet in 
Europe out of Spain were these stately piles that all but preach the 
Koran and cry Allah Akbar! They are the spillings of the super- 
abundant Moslem life-——the drops that ran over from Mohammed’s 
cup and were caught up in the Holy Grail. Some styles of architec- 
ture resemble pure lucid water, others wine ; the Moorish is the rich 
pulpy Sicilian wine that has drunk the heat of Etna and stolen the 
marigold of the dawn. ln Venice the artists seemed to imitate the 
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patterns of their gold-brocades, or to imitate nothing but their own 
bewitching fancics. If the cry of the mandrake, which was fabled to 
be so swect, couid be transformed to marble, it would be a Venetian 
palace. They worked without comma or stop, these nameless in- 
spired artists, in the breathless hurry of creation, like the joy of a 
beautiful bird hurrying into full-blown brightness. There was hardly 
a moment for a green leaf, so great was the pressure to blossom, so 
eager was the desire to make Venice the parterre for the world to 
envy. Palladio, Sansovino, above all their unnamed brethren who 
worked and suffered and now rot in ruinous churches, filled this 
parterre with their rare plants, their palms of Damascus, their pinks of 
Aleppo, their lilies of the Nile. Nowhere more beautifully than in 
Venice is exemplified the gospel of silent work. A yard of surpassing 
chiselling here and there, the bend of some princely window looking 
out on the canal, a tiny balcony hung aloft like a pocket under some 
group cf statuary in the air, contain the souls of these men ; and how 
beautiful these souls were we see whenever we look up at these 
memorial objects. Venice is a city of specialties. There are not 
those generalities of architecture that prevail in Rome, or that make 
Naples architecturally so tame. No house is like its neighbor, and 
the shapes are as infinite as the idiosyncrasies of the inmates ; each 
seems the outgrowth of its inmates indeed. And each of these palaces 
is a special talent at stake, a living soul full of suffering and joy, a 
complete imagination as it once dwelt in a mortal form. They are 
therefore in a measure autobiographic. To read the lives of these 
artists it is not necessary to look into the charming volumes of Vasari ; 
they are writtem in these silent suffering palaces. In spite of their 
glory they are monuments of suffering. They are crowns of martyrdom 
to which these artists’ heads stooped in life, and which glorify them 
after death. Every sin of the decalogue might be quarried out of 
these glorious buildings: there they lie coiled and frozen in the 
painted heart of these palaces; here Sabbath-breaking, yonder the 
lie with its paleness fixed to white marble; here the hot passion 
caught up and imprisoned in glowing porphyry, there the murder and 
the false-witness oozing down the frequent pillar of Eastern alabaster. 
It was but a step, a canal of green, hungry water, between the palace 
and the prison, between the doge and the dungeon. The artist who 
to-day might be planning his smiling cathedral or the house of some 
grandiose nobleman, might to-morrow cross the Bridge of Sighs and 
be sunk in the prison-well. It is this that lends these palaces a 
pathetic interest quite apart from their beauty. ‘They are memorials 
of the men who labored on them and more than all others recall the 
luxury and barbarity of those times. Pen-and-ink autobiographies 
are the tamest of all. Let some scholar take hold of the Mercury, 
the Meleager, the Dogs of the Vatican, and work out the rich pano- 
rama of thought that moved to their completion, the rich tissue of 
experience and recollection that resulted in these great works. There 
is more of characteristic human nature in the two Greyhounds of the 
Belvidere as they play and nibble each other’s ears than in labored 
quartos of self-painting and self-puling. There never was an im- 
mortal dog before these two sprang from the chisel of the master and 
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barked in marble. One of the sweetest of idylls might be written out 
of the tender, sportive, loving sympathy that created these animals, 
the wide field of winsome observation, the habitual companionship, 
the careful study that they display. The lives sealed and cemented 
in the Doge’s Palace would fill a folio, if they did not fill a palace. 
Such biographies never die. They possess a permanent value for 
the race, and exist perpetually side by side with the sense of beauty. 
In one of these very palaces the manuscripts of Petrarch were found 
crumbled to dust or fetrified. Fancy Messer Francesco flinging a 
petrified sonnet at Madonna Laura! Such effusions were fluid rock 
when they first oozed from the chilly heart of Petrarch in all proba- 
bility, the petrifaction was a natural result. But these noble artists, 
although they worked in stone, transfused it with their life’s blood 
and, as in the Golden Legend, gave up their lives for the king. 
Stones melt readily enough for any heart sympathetic enough to read 
their story. 

Late in 1816 Lord Byron, lounging in true Milord style through 
Lombardy, arrived ia Venice, and commenced that wild course of 
amours and love-scrapes that remind us cf the Chevalier de, Faublas, 
and ended afterward in inconceivable loathing of the place. As 
Milord was poor, he had to put up in the house of a “ Merchant of 
Venice,” as he says, and afterward removed to the Palazzo Mocenigo 
on the Grand Canal. Venice attracted him by its autumnal warmth, 
its bright Asiatic coloring, and the good looks of its women. The 
first thing he did was to fall in love with Marianna, the wife of his 
host. This was Italian fashion, it is said, and such coquetting might 
be carried on quite innocently, as every Italian dame was allowed a 
cavalier servente or gallant to escort her to and from theatres, take 
care of her wrappings, and feed her with confections. Never was 
Lord Byron more spirited or more sparkling than in these Venetian 
letters. They give evidence of a vigor that was Titanic. Venice 
tumbles and riots through them. ‘They read as if each of them had 
swallowed a glass of the rum-punch —“ rum-punch, by my palate !”— 
which the ladies of Venice served out at the entertainments at which 
he was a guest, thinking it to be an English custom. Again and 
again through these letters the shoon of Childe Harold, the Phrygian 
cap of Beppo, the plumed sombrero of Don Juan peep out as these 
poems were conceived or completed, and the embryonic stage of their 
life is almost more interesting than the matured. Right out of the 
canals and palace-windows were sketched the pictures that abound in 
each, the genre-pictures fleetingly gathered from the lagoons and 
lanes. It is scarcely pleasant to dwell on the dissipations which 
marked Byron’s residence in Venice, and which proceeded largely 
from the morbid recklessness which was a reaction from the intense 
acrimony and scorn cherished toward his English connections. It is 
a theme for the pathologist ; it was a phase of character which might 
be moulded in wax and put‘up in a pathological museum as a study 
for the students of such things. Lord Byron was in a state of 
suffering most painful to read even sixty years after ; and in looking 
over his memoirs, the justificatory, or at least palliating circumstances, 
should be kept in mind. Venice instead of soothing him with its 
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beauty, maddened him like the red flag which the Jicador flourishes 
before the bull in the Spanish ring. Vain were his efforts to go over 
to the Convent of San Lazaro and “babble Armenian” with the friars, 
and equally vain the passionate rides along the surf of Malamocco. 
The one great wrong done him tortured the poet like Hecate. The 
too easy manners of the Venetians allowed of ready conquest ; the 
air, the isolation, the melancholy brought out all the becalmed volup- 
tuousness of one of the most voluptuous of natures. Lord Byron 
became a finished roué. In after years he himself looked back with 
distress on the extravagances of this Venetian winter, and bitterly 
deplored them. Here too was renewed that exotic coloring which 
first began to tinge his style in 1809 during his visit to the Levant — 
an acquaintance with richer beams than illumine the more sober West. 
His language is gilded, papier-maché’d. Already this had broken 
out at the Villa Diodoti in Switzerland on the shores of Lake Leman, 
and overflowed in the great bronze poem of AZanfred. In company 
with Shelley and his wife, he traversed this enchanting lake that has 
the blue and gold of England already tinted with the more fervid 
hues of Italy. His settlement at Venice coincided with this new-born 
Orientalism, this luxuriousness of word and deed, and called the hectic 
flush into the succeeding cantos of Childe Harold. Venice more than 
any other city recalled Constantinople, the city of mosque and Mos- 
lem, of the strangely subdued and yet gorgeously epicurean Turkish 
life, the silent sunset streets, the columbine-trellised windows opening 
into fountains and gardens; the palace and pleasure-grounds of the 
Sultan shot up like the architecture of dreams out of the soil of 
ancient Byzantium, that lies stark and stiff twenty feet beneath the 
Grand Vizier’s sandals. It was no wonder, for a more quaintly indi- 
vidualised city never clung mollusc-like to the sea. It is the Sybaritc 
of the'sea sunk in voluptuous self-contemplation, admitting the kindly 
Adriatic to closest intimacy, the Aidenn of viking and corsair. 
Venice does not seem to have lived into what it is, but to have been 
dreamed into it there, spilt there out of the abundant visions of a 
hasheesh-eater, wafted there like some great fleet of magic barges 
moored at rest. Some day it will be found floating down the Medi- 
terranean as vision-like as it came, the swan-city floating summer- 
ward. The whole thing affects one strangely whose ideas have been 
anchored deep in the land and will not at once surrender to the water. 
It is a ballad of Uhland built up in marble, full of the color that the 
German ballad-writers are continually yearning for. It is the German 
word sehnsucht embodied — the only word in the language that reflects 
the whole German character, full of the patient, suffering, poetic en- 
thusiasm that supplies the place of religion to the Germans. It is 
hard to think of all this soft beauty in combination with the stern 
republican virtues that once made Venice so powerful. But sea-faring 
people with all their ruggedness are full of these tender touches, 
these unbuilt Venices, this romance of travel, this passion and poetry 
of undiscovered lands and seas. There is nothing like the sea for 
abrading roughnesses, for ceaselessly rounding character like a pebble, 
like the mere lapping of the waves against the cliffs. Much of the 
charm of Sir Walter Raleigh’s career lies in this sea-charm. He 
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was the wandering minnesinger, the gypsy of the sea. The age of 
Elizabeth contributed no finer poem to literature. The Venetians, 
who had little literature, lived it on the main, pulled it up with the deep 
anchors that pierced the heart of unknown gulfs and oceans, carried 
it in their sails and sailors westward up the immeasurable bow of 
waters. They were proud of their island dialect, and enacted by law 
that it should be the language of the State. The history of Venice 
has never been written, for it would be strangulation to the historian 
that raised the dust of its vast archives, or lunacy to the historian 
that attempted to arrange them; and so these archives pine and 
pulverise, waiting for some benevolent fire to consume them. The 
man has not been found hardy enough to explore this labyrinth of 
diplomatic correspondence, commercial accounts, private and public 
squabbles and speculations. The libraries groan, and the rats breed 
among the love-letters of Marino Faliero. Here and there a venture- 
some statistician, a reckless antiquarian, goes snuffing and nibbling 
among the antechambers to this catacomb of horrors; but it is 
wormwood and gall after an hour or two, and the unhappy men are 
seen emerging covered with dust and gaunt with effort, spewing forth 
their statistics and antiquities with uncommon temper. As it has 
taken a thousand years to accumulate them, so it would take a 
thousand years to read them. Another Venice might be founded on 
them if pitched into the sea. Churches and churchyards would 
thrive if based upon this foundation of everlasting dullness. Curious 
churches would they be that sprang out of this infinite tangle and 
wrangle and palaver of dunce and diplomat, and curious psalms 
would they be that were sung in them: such as the Abbé Talleyrand 
could improvise, or the gray-haired Metternich. And the church- 
yards would reek with the boundless ooze of wronged creditors, 
unpaid debts, pence stolen from the widow and pounds laid up from 
the orphan. It is well on the whole that no such foundations have 
been Jaid and no such spectral Venice has arisen. Long may the 
Venetian archives slumber and perform their beneficent work of 
smothering antiquaries, strangling statisticians, assuaging the hamor- 
rhage of statistics, and feeding the rats! Thus even Venice has its 
dullness, its archives, its antiquarians and its statistics. 

But the moment one steps out on the balcony and catches the 
sunny shimmer of the beautiful blue waters, the ships anchored to 
their shadows, the clumps of delightful trees far out in the Giardini 
Pubblichi, the archives slink away and are forgotten. Venice is a 
book in four volumes: morning, noon, evening, night. ‘To be seen 
in its peerlessness, each volume must be read slowly and carefully, 
for each is distinct from all the rest. In the morning there is a crisp 
richness of tone that is a legacy of the night blending with the mag- 
nificence of Venetian sunrise. Noon is a glare of tremulous yellow 
that ochres the whole scene, and fits the soul for the deep shadows of 
sheltering trees, whither it may flee from the persecution of all this 
lustre. Evening is a thief in scarlet and gold that steals upon the 
lagoons and lights them up with wonderful hues ; and the rising of 
the stars is a saint with a glory about the head. Individual as al! 
these is Venice in her four phases. Perhaps the most touching of 
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all is moonlit Venice —that marvellous phantom of unreality, where 
the shadows are dark upon the Doge’s Palace, and the moon drops 
upon the lagoons, and the churches are silent and men are still. 
The hush is sublime: it is broken by a guitar and voices in the 
distance ; it is troubled for an instant by the ripple of a gondola, 
then all is still. This moonlit stillness is the quintessence of music. 
If one could imagine a sigh wafted from other worlds and dropped 
into ours, that sigh would be Venice in the moonlight. The pathos 
of it is almost too great to bear when sublimated under the rays of 
the moon — the dead city, the crumbling decay, the wistful majesty of 
a sovereignty that is extinct, the silent moon. ‘The moon shining in 
the uplifted face of Venice takes away whatever of coarse or common- 
place its features may possess, and makes a divine lunatic of it, whose 
ravings are corporealised in these moon-palaces, moon-piazzas, moon- 
islets. And yet there is a strange excitement in this pallor, this 
absolute and entire calm. It is not laudanum to the heart, it is 
an elixir that riots through the veins, filling them, inflating them to 
pain. It is the only way to read Venice and find it true. It is then 
a soul, a clustre of souls, stripped of flesh, a body spiritualised. Its 
motive, its mission, its fate are laid bare. The moon opens its Book 
of Life and reads out its judgment over unconscious Venice. But 
there is such a glorious dropping of moonlit tears over these silent 
suffering palaces, over these plaintive churches, as the judgment is 
read that it must needs last forever to satisfy the luxury of the heart. 
The coolest brain grows hot over Venice when the moon hovers over 
it and gathers all its wonders under her luminous wings. Democritus 
Junior would forget to laugh and quote Hippocrates under such cir- 
cumstances. It is a tribute to one of the most lovely scenes in the 
world. ‘The great sea-serpent of the Grand Canal then silvers his 
back betwixt the palaces, and creeps again under the marble arch of 
the Rialto, and past the camping-grounds of Shylock, and out into 
the perfect moonlight that sleeps upon the fifth act of the Merchant 
of Venice, And all the little serpent-canals are moon-magnetised and 
drawn out from the slums and bridges, and electro-plated by the rays, 
and dip their slime-silvered heads deep among the green udders of 
the mother. The very silence is silvered ; the pigeons of the clock- 
tower of San Marco have silver plumage as they sleep high up over 
the illuminated clock ; the strings of dying guitars articulate silver ; 
the gondolas moored numerously round the theatre-doors of Fenice, 
the San Samuele and the Malibran, are half shadow half silver 
as they await their passengers, and the dip of the oars turns up a 
world of it as they spin along under the funereal roofs. If Tasso 
were sung nowadays under such influences, it would be a silver 
Tasso. ‘The Venetian school cf painting is at zero when the moon is 
up. Tizian and Tintoret and Veronese are mere school-children 
daubing their canvases with brute pigment. Give the moon half a 
chance and Venice flowers out into an ethereal picture. The slime 
and stench and stupor of it fade away; there is left behind the 
filtered ideal of poetic landscape. Having passed through the fires 
of Moloch during the day, Venus reappears a lovely wan Astarte, 
elfishly beautiful, purified and sublimed. The sun of noon Claude- 
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Lorrainises Venice, stores it with golden distances, ships bathed in 
sunny glow, rich foregrounds of portico and pillar through which 
streams the dying planet, men and women advancing brightly sp- 
parelled down ample steps to watersides where strange boats manned 
by fanciful crews wait for them. It is the same Claude Lorraine at 
night, only blanched, measurelessly vast, moonlit. 


III. 


Lord Byron had not dissipated in Venice to no purpose. There 
came an old Romagnese Count up from Ravenna attended by his 
bride, who soon revolutionised all his arrangements. The Romagnese 
Count was in all the bliss of a third marriage. The bride was ex- 
tremely young, extremely fair-haired and blue-eyed, and extremely 
unsophisticated, ‘The tapers, the missals, the whispered intercourse, 
the sacred seclusion, the conventual life of a nunnery had been her 
only experiences before the nuptial mass. She was a product of that 
rigid education which Italian mammas and papas see fit to give their 
daughters —a daisy, blonde as England and blue-eyed as Pallas, 
sprung up in the corner of a convent-yard, the more remarkable by 
contrast with the dark-haired, dark-eyed nuns that flitted around her. 
This convent-life of girls in Italy was the still pool where the waters, 
schooled by eighteen or twenty years to calm, collect preparatory to 
the precipice of marriage and the world over which they immediately 
plunge on finishing their cloister education. For the Countess 
Gamba this precipice of marriage and the world consisted of a super- 
annuated Count who had already wived several times, an immense 
fortune, a gout, and an establishment. She was one of twenty chil- 
dren. This superannuated Count was Count Guiccioli ; and his bride, 
the Countess Guiccioli, came to Venice on a bridal trip. Venice was 
a drowsy old burgh in those days; but drowsy and old-fashioned as 
it was, it was a bit of celestial good-fortune to the convent recluse 
out for the first time in the world, though it was a world of water and 
escorted round by a superannuated Count. The gloomy old palaces 
woke up to sounds of revelry, and here and there a few stately dames 
and cavaliers solemnly gathered in them of an evening and hada 
sort of ghostly conversazione. The lady of the house would assemble 
all her female guests about her in a semicircle and discourse learnedly 
on literary topics. It was a revival of the “ Precieuses Ridicules ” 
and the “ Femmes Savantes” of Molitre. Pompous prigs, celebrated 
mayhap for some portentous volume on Venetian fisheries, would draw 
near and enliven the conversation with a “few felicitous remarks.” 
Then deep pauses would ensue, during which everybody went to sleep 
or sipped sugar-and-water, while the learned collected energy for 
renewed discussion. And so the evening would wear away, while the 
great apartments lighted up by a few wax-candles re-echoed dismally 
with hollow mirth, and the melancholy canals lapped the doorstep 
wearily, and the winds sighed along the windows. The winter of 
1817 was a round of these sepulchral gaieties. Lord Byron was 
forced to attend many of them, and created a furore by his distin- 
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guished beauty. As he always paid more attention to women than to 
men —a principle, or lack of it, that pervaded his entire life —he 
soon became a general favorite with the Venetians, completely ignoring 
at the same time all pretensions and jealousies of lords and gallants. 
The awful earnestness of the Venetians amused him intensely, es- 
pecially in these social gatherings, which in England were wont to be 
so free and easy. It seemed fitted to the stillness and stagnation 
that reigned around. At one of these entertainments he met Count 
Guiccioli and his bride. The meeting was decisive, and its effect is 
described in eloqhent pen-sketches to Moore and others. This union 
was of course irregular, immoral, productive of unhappy results to 
Count Guiccioli, yet its influence on Byron, as everybody knows, was 
singularly happy. Deserving of all reprobation in itself, it is incon- 
testable that no event in his whole life so helped and healed Byron, 
so compensated his losses, so toned him up to the heroic stand which 
a few years afterward he made for Greece. It was a providence of 
the devil that worked for good. Guiccioli was a medicine, a healing 
poison, an anodyne with English hair and eyes. After yawning 
through a whole winter of Madame Albrizzi’s dinner-parties, the 
meeting with this charming person proved, as his letters show, most 
delightful. It was none the less piquant for having the twinkle of an 
adventure in it. They had declined on both sides to be introduced ; 
but fate introduced them, and fate was the beldame that arranged 
the preliminaries. England and Italy concluded an alliance; the 
Saxons and the Czsars joined hands. The nuns of Ravenna sent 
greetings to the monks of Newstead. But Lord Byron, who had 
become largely Italianised, was in the best of times but a poor 
Englishman. He loathed the English, and compared them on their 
annual scandalising up the Rhine to a set of boobies in a state of 
infinite stare at the wonders that they saw. Few men were more free 
from geographical fetters, from the constraint of latitude and longi- 
tude, and everything else, and from the brutishness of mere insular 
prejudice. There is in fact seldom a more unpromising associate 
than a Briton for the first time out of Britain. They cannot conceive 
that the world is a great tree laden with blossoms of which England 
is one of the tiniest. The fragrance that fills the world, they fancy, 
comes from their own island. The fruit that hangs golden and 
multifold between the branches cannot be seen by these people unless 
it be as as big the moon or far off as the stars. And when from zone to 
zone these blossoms sweep over the round globe their fire of peach- 
bloom, and mingle their lives and loves at the antipodes, John Bull 
walks in his little garden after dinner, sniffs his tulips, and seeing the 
far-off sunrise-light of the twenty-five thousand miles of peach-bloom, 
imagines it comes from his garden-fence, and says: “ Well, I say now, 
this is really very fine!” So. said one once as he stood before the 
exquisite nude Venus of Tizian, turning to the big buxom partner of 
his bosom. No amount of travel or conquest will wash the pompous- 
ness, the side-whiskerism out of the ordinary Briton. Ganymede at 
the banquets of the English gods would have to stagger round under 
a huge plum-pudding and a pail of beer. Lord Byron’s extravagances 
were perhaps frequently due to his scorn for this temperament. The 
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horror which his liaisons provoked in England gave a fascination to 
them in his eyes that he could not resist. It was a spice that even 
beauty, grace and birth needed to fix so inconstant a lover as himself. 
There is no calculating what his loathing of Southey and his “eternal 
mother-in-law” produced in him of what is now immortal and un- 
rivalled in English literature. He would have become immortal from 
malice, if from no other motive, like Pope and Voltaire. “Uncle” 
Southey always raised his utmost bile. The rumors that found their 
way over the Channel about Lord Byron always reached the ear of 
this irreproachable person, and were no doubt so intended. At the 
height of the Guiccioli scandal Byron wrote “Cain” and other poems, 
works which caused a sort of hydrophobia in Southey and resulted 
in a challenge on Byron’s part. Aversion to his countrymen and 
affection for the lady made him leave Venice and seek her in her 
home in the quaint old Imperial city of Ravenna, a city which the 
English seldom visited, and where he could ride, shoot, rove, make 
love, and melodramatise to his heart’s content. Ravenna is a sort 
of Italian Nuremberg. Of all Italian cities it has preserved its 
medizeval stamp most perfectly. Like Nuremberg, it is a vast toy, a 
costly relic of ancient times preserved in some miraculous way through 
ages of war and discord, and handed down in all its oddity. If the 
poet Rogers and the traveller Hobhouse Italianised at large up and 
down the peninsula, Byron preferred to sub-Italianise, so to speak, to 
seek the acquaintance of the byways, to visit curious villas and vil- 
lages, and to settle for months in a place that had no theatre, no 
liveliness, no quick connection with the outer world, and no literary 
stimulus. The interest of Ravenna is purely antiquarian. It outbids 
all Italian cities for old churches, old mosaic, old curiosities and old 
women. ‘The compiler of handbooks on art hastens thither to ex- 
amine and compare its rare treasures, to ferret out the secrets of its 
antique crypts, to prowl around its old convents, and to fetch away 
rapturous remembrances of the tomb of Dante. Unfortunately, for 
two hundred years sentimental travellers have been shedding their 
tears in the wrong place. It was found in 1865, the six hundredth 
anniversary of the poet’s birth, that his bones were not in the mauso- 
leum to which anxious travellers had been shown, and where Byron 
composed his famous verses. So that two hundred years of tears had 
to be shed over again and the ghosts of former tears propitiated. 
Travellers may now, however, use their pocket-handkerchiefs with 
perfect safety. Dante has been found in a neighboring church and 
put where he ought to have been two hundred years ago. Some 
nervous old friar, being in fits about the perils of the times, removed 
the box containing his remains in 1677 and deposited it in the church 
of San Francesco. Now, precisely this church or the chapel where 
Dante was found had been regarded as far too contemptible to be 
noticed by enlightened travellers, and was ignored in consequence by 
this class of illuminati ; and all the world was trotted by the cicerone 
to the dingy little mausoleum which turned out to be the only 
authentic and infallible place where Dante—was not. There is 
something supremely comical in Chateaubriand’s antics before this 
dirty little dungeon as he knelt bareheaded down before it, and 
2 
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Alfieri prostrating himself and “embodying his emotions” in a 
gushing sonnet, and Lord Byron leaving a copy of his works on the 
spurious tomb. Such is the irony of tombs. Whether it now be 
Dante that was found, or the carcase of some decayed friar who 
could not read a line of the Divine Comedy, may at least be doubted. 
The antiquarians rushed in with tape and measuring-line and affirmed 
that the skeleton was Dante’s size, the skull looked as if it might have 
held the Divina Commedia, etc., etc. The investigation was certainly 
an amusing appendix to the comedy. Be that as may, old Ravenna 
glories in her Dante, spurious or not, and for five hundred years has 
squabbled desperately with Florence, and refused to let the city of his 
birth have him dead or alive. She attests her sole right to trot the 
world round to his resting-place, and to fill her pockets out of his 
bones, and to have her show of him, come what will. It is probable 
that the outside of Dante’s tomb has made more money than did ever 
the contents of it. The poet starved and languished in exile—the 
ravens of Ravenna fatten off his corpse. If great men could specu- 
late on their own bodies, they might at least out of the world enjoy 
the wealth which they were denied in it. What a Wall Street would 
rise out of Westminster! what ducats out of Dante! The famous 
ode of Alfieri, the genuflexions of Chateaubriand, the complete works 
of Byron —if such illustrious tears fall in the wrong place, what will 
become of the rest of us? 

Though Dante is the one great trade of Ravenna, there are minor 
branches in the line of cathedrals, the palace of Theodoric, the mau- 
soleum of Galla Placidia, the palace where Lord Byron lived, and the 
pine-forest renowned in Boccaccian story. Not contented with their 
ancient grandeur and the monuments that survive of it, the thrifty 
Ravennese hasten to turn an honest penny out of it, and to make the 
Gothic emperors, most Christian princesses, and heathenish popes 
pay for ever having meddled with their goodly city. Tribute is levied 
on every inch of antiquity ; everything is Czsar’s, nothing is God’s, 
not even the sanctuaries where the saints lie, not even the holy things 
behind the altar-railing. At Antwerp it is only at stated hours and 
for a franc a piece that the public can look at—the crucifixion of 
Christ. At Ravenna you are, so to speak, Judas-Iscariotted for silver 
twenty times a day. ‘Thus the whole world, heaven, hell, and paradise, 
has become a show. It is becoming the most expensive of all things 
to be a virtuoso, to love pictures, to worship music, to linger in the 
sweet twilight of country cathedrals, to dream over fragments of 
sculpture, or to visit the homes and haunts of the great dead. Every 
tear costs a franc. Every sob is watched and calculated by the 
shrewd eye of the cicerone. Every sigh causes a corresponding heave 
in your purse. Your pockets are picked while you are saying your 
prayers. The business of Italian towns in the country is the cicerone 
business, and that means the thumb-screw business, the business of 
rifling you, bullying you, cupping you at every pore, and marching 
you to the tomb of Dante. The wonderful social instincts of their 
inhabitants gather them all at your heels and make them escort you 
pell-mell to church and back, to palace and back, all “per l’amor di 
Dio.” These social instincts are the instincts of the pockets. Like 
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other instincts they will be gratified or there is a row. And so pro- 
voked, gulled, and persecuted, the fagged enthusiast staggers from 
object to object. Ravenna holds her place with the rest. Having 
accomplished Dante, there is the trot to the mausoleum of Theodoric, 
the Palazzo Rasponi, the museums and libraries, and the dozens of 
damp and reeking churches. At a /ira a piece a fortune might be 
spent in Italy on the churches alone. It would beggar the Roths- 
childs to pay all the guides, remunerate all the politenesses, fulfill all 
the expectations. It would be an interesting problem how much 
Chateaubriand had to pay before he was allowed to kneel before the 
tomb of Dante, or ‘how much Alfieri disburthened himself of before 
the guide permitted his feelings to gush over in verse. Quaint Rav- 
enna by the sea, with its pride of antiquity and its noble pines, its 
villas of rural nobility and its recollections of Byron, supports itself 
amply to-day on all this squalor and deceit, no doubt as well as in 
the days when Augustus used to visit it. One cannot grudge the 
town its support. Milord would have laughed and uttered one of his 
characteristic “ By Joves!” had he conjectured that the famous story 
of Guiccioli and himself would one day furnish half the girls in the 
town with dowries. 

As in Venice he was the voluptuary, so in Ravenna Lord Byron 
became the politician and conspirator. He joined the liberals, swore 
death to the Austrians, and became one of the Carbonari. It is 
pleasing to watch through his correspondence the profound change 
that had wrought itself in him after his departure from Venice, and 
the formation of his associations with the Gambas and Guicciolis. It 
is no longer the tone of the rake, the braggart, the blasphemer ; 
nobler impulses break through these beautiful letters; beneficent 
influences are at work through them, a great gentleness moves in 
them at times furtively like the first glorious rays of the cause for 
which he died. It was Greece and Guiccioli that made a man of 
Lord Byron. Already in Ravenna the Englishe Zecellenza, as they 
called him, had become famous for his charity and goodness of heart. 
There was no cause to which Lord Byron would not and did not give 
freely, save the cause of obscurantism and the pope. The last year 
or two of his life show a nobleness of disposition that no trials could 
dim. All that was knightly and chivalrous in him awoke before the 
spectacle of Greece humiliated. It seemed a compensation of Provi- 
dence to give him so ample a chance to retrieve himself and to allow 
him so nobly to do it. Dandy, sensationalist, voluptuary as he was, 
all these transiences fell off the instant he touched the magic soil of 
Epirus. His letters no longer tread on delicate ground. 

From Ravenna Byron and the Guiccioli removed to an old palazzo 
built by Michael Angelo in the quiet city of Pisa. Caso Lanfranchi 
was its name, and it was here that the happiest year of the poet’s life 
was spent. From Pisa they went to Genoa, and settled in one of 
those vast old palaces which the Genoese nobility built for themselves 
centuries ago, and which their impoverished descendants let out for a 
song to whosoever will pay the rent. - 

J. A. H. 











WHAT I SAW OF THE SHAH. 


Persicos odi. » » « apparatus. 
— Horace. 


T is admitted on all hands that the visit of the Persian autocrat to 
the seats of power in Europe is one of the notable events in the 
century. What was the motive of those eccentric journeyings is still, 
and is likely to remain, a mystery. Speculation has been busy with 
this problem, but so far has failed to penetrate the secret. For my 
own mind this question from the first had a strange interest. Num- 
berless were the fantastic suppositions that occurred to me, only to be 
at once dismissed as chimerical. Was it for a moment to be credited 
that the most selfish and self-willed of Asiatic despots was thus 
making the round of European courts simply in quest of the best 
means of promoting the welfare of his subjects under a liberal admin- 
istration? The notion seemed preposterous. Was he actuated merely 
by the desire to “see life” and to show his jewels? This appeared 
more plausible, but on the whole was not believed to furnish an 
adequate explanation. Was his purpose fulfilled when he had seen 
kings, or did he wish to be brought in contact with the people? One 
thing was evident, that he not only tolerated but encouraged the 
presence of crowds at his festivals. On the occasion of these grand 
assemblages did he confine his notice to the mass of people in gen- 
eral, or did he sometimes fix an earnest scrutiny upon individuals? 
The answer to this inquiry I adjourned to the future, as I did also 
the reply to another question which at this time recurred very 
often and held its place with obstinate persistence: Was there any 
particular person then in Europe whom Nasr-ed-din expected and 
wished to see, and was it within the bounds of reasonable conjecture 
that that person might be myse/f? Absurd as it may, and doubtless 
will, strike the reader, this last idea haunted me like a nightmare. 
Having on account of certain peculiar mental symptoms which had 
excited the attention and awakened the anxiety of my physicians, 
been put upon a spare diet, I never transgressed the stringent rules 
of my medical adviser without paying the forfeit for the indulgence 
by a night of troubled dreams. The prescriptions by following which 
I alone found the “kind nepenthe” of sleep, only had the effect of 
aggravating this nocturnal torture. As no relief could be discovered 
for my ailment, I was directed to try the effect of an entire change 
of air and scene ; and partly because of the beneficial results which it 
was hoped would be produced by the sudden shock upon the nerves 
in the great metropolis, and the more gradual relaxation of the mind 
which is usually consequent on foreign travel, was strongly exhorted 
to take lodgings for a fortnight or: three weeks in the heart of 
London, and then to spend several months in leisurely rambles over 
the Continent, 
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The time fixed for my arrival in the English capital was the 18th 
of-May, 1873 ; and my purpose had hardly been formed and commu- 
nicated to a few intimate friends, when I was startled one morning at 
the breakfast-table by a telegram in the Zimes, announcing officially 
that the same date precisely had been determined upon for the arrival 
there of his Majesty the Shah of Persia. This remarkable coinci- 
dence in our plans, a coincidence indeed which might perhaps be set 
down to the merest accident, once more set me to thinking, and in 
spite of every protest of my better reason, woke into new activity the 
slumbering suspicion that had tormented me in the earlier stages of 
my affliction, The Persian Shah now tyrannised over my dreams 
with as incessant and remorseless a dominion as that nightly exer- 
cised over the visions of De Quincey by the wandering Malay to 
whom he had given a large piece of opium, which the famished infidel 
had swallowed at a single mouthful. Sometimes the mysterious 
visitant from Iran would appear to me seated before a gigantic black- 
board, involved in clouds of tobacco smoke, expounding to a class 
composed of all the nations of Europe a law (more potent than the 
formula of Grimm) which comprehended and unified not only the 
Indo-Germanic and Semitic, but also the so-called Turanian and 
monosyllabic languages of the earth. Oftener in these midnight 
fancies I gazed upon the pomp of infinite processions, in which Nasr- 
ed-din was the central figure ; or of armies so vast as to throw the 
fabled hordes of Xerxes into insignificance, at the head of which 
Nasr-ed-din with blazing turban and flaming cimetar was leading on 
the dark hosts of the eastern hemisphere to avenge the disasters of 
the Indus and of Marathon. But the vision that most frequently 
plagued my serenity, and which sometimes caused me to spring from 
my bed in a clammy tremor, was one which with much variety in the 
details of the scenery always presented the Shah as the chief of the 
Magi — now bending over an astrolabe, now staring with blood-shot 
eyes upon the stars; now inscribing in Arabic characters-upon a 
writing tablet the mystic legend, “It is written in the laws of the 
Medes and Persians that Nasr-ed-din shall take summary vengeance 
on the Barbarian .’ Iwas never able to fill the blank, but 
sometimes imagined that I could make out a few letters of my own 
name. 

When the day appointed for my journey had come round I set off 
for London, and at the time that had been pre-arranged got out of 
my Hansom and quietly occupied me two adjoining rooms, in Cork 
Street, near Burlington Arcade, a little to the rear of Regent Street 
Crescent. That very day, if my information is correct, the Asiatic 
monarch entered the doors of Buckingham Palace, The London 
season was now at its height ; but no persuasion or entreaty could 
induce me to visit the Sydenham Crystal Palace, the Alhambra, the 
Tower, the Bank, the Docks, the Royal Albert Hall, or any of the 
places where the populace thronged daily to witness the spectacle of 
Eastern apathy under the tuition of Western reserve, One Sunday I 
ventured into Westminster Abbey, where I stood in the crowded aisle 
near the Collingwood monument, and heard Dean Stanley discourse 
with honeyed scholarship of Ahasuerus (whom he very properly iden- 
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tified with Xerxes) and the Persian dynasty, and refer eloquently to 
the advent of “the king of kings” to the shores of England. Seclud- 
ing myself more and more from impertinent observation, I began to 
lead a comparatively tranquil life, albeit I could not wholly shut out 
from my dreams the dusky features of “the son of heaven.” 

At the expiration of the period that had been assigned to my stay 
in London I resolved to cross the Channel to Calais. No sooner had 
I settled on my programme and the day of my departure than there 
appeared an official bulletin, setting forth the intention of his Majesty 
of Persia to avail himself of the same opportunity. In sheer despera- 
tion I embarked at Dover for Ostend, instead of Calais, and lingered 
among the musées of Belgium and Holland until I was certainly assured 
that Nasr-ed-din had completed his observations in France and 
Germany and had retired to the south of Europe, to Italy if my un- 
faithful recollection does not in this as in so many other instances 
play me false. After a sojourn of some weeks in the chief cities of 
Prussia and Saxony I turned my steps towards the We/tausstellung at 
Vienna. My week in the Austrian capital was nearly over, when one 
day as I was waiting for the Imperial band to play in the square in 
front of the Hofburg, I was shocked to overhear an allusion to the 
expected visit of the Shah of Persia. It turned out that the wily old 
heathen was looked for the very next day. This was at noon of 
Wednesday or Thursday. Friday passed and still no stir of prepara- 
tion. My fears were a little aroused by the o” dit that his Majesty 
the Shah would visit the Exposition on Monday. To set my mind 
perfectly at ease I resolved to make my last pilgrimage to the giant 
show on Saturday. Accordingly I whiled away Saturday forenoon in 
the Liechtenstein Gallery, and then took my seat on the tramway to 
the Prater. 

There was an unusual crowd about one of the side-doors of the 
Rotunda as I passed under the bannered arch connecting the open 
circular space with the long narrow aisle or highway running down 
the middle of the building. I found myself standing ‘beneath the great 
dome and in the splendid airy region of the bronze fountain. Hurried 
onward by the current, though in a line deflected off from the long 
axis of the building, my curiosity was attracted to a lane of human 
beings which had been formed between this door and a point some- 
where in the interior. As I approached the outer boundary of one of 
the crowds which constituted the two sides of this lane, I noticed that 
every eye was intently directed towards the side-door. After consid- 
erable delay the Imperial band of Austria, in their white uniforms, 
brass helmets and with long masses of white horse-hair hanging down 
their shoulders, proceeded one by one along the circular gallery of 
the rotunda, and took their station at a point immediately opposite 
the side-entrance, so as to face that part of the building towards which 
everybody was now steadily looking. In the distance they appeared 
about the size of the toy soldiers that are put up in boxes for Christ- 
mas. 

Again and again the curiosity of the expectant multitude was 
piqued, only to be disappointed ; but at length a marshal with a baton, 
preceded by an officer of the constabulary who forcibly cleared the 
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way by pushing the crowd back to the right and left, advanced down 
the lane of which I have spoken about as far as the place where I was 
standing, at which point he turned round and waved his arm. Then 
at some signal from the Grand Marshal every bell in the Exposition 
Palace was struck, every organ, harmonium, and piano began to play, 
and the band in the remote gallery took up the strains of the now too 
familiar Persian march. Now, at last, the unreasonable patience of 
the gazers was rewarded and their hopes were fully gratified. Walk- 
ing slowly down the lane at some distance to the rear of the marshal 
I saw a modest looking gentleman, whom I afterwards supposed to 
be Sir Henry Rawlinson. Just behind him came the Emperor of 
Austria, his somewhat small but elegant figure starred all over with 
imperial decorations, and at his side a personage who deserves a more 
particular mention. Shuddering as I beheld him under a sudden 
access of my malady, shaken with superstitious “terrors never felt 
before,” I yet managed to get a whiif of air from the park and to 
preserve my balance well enough to observe the royal stranger with 
acute attention. This I was enabled to do better from the fact that 
the foreign potentate was on the side nearest me, being on the 
Emperor’s right hand. He was rather below the middle stature, and 
of slight proportions, and wore a little black hat without a brim, and 
which was higher on one side than the other. Upon the front and 
at the upper corner of this hat was an aigrette, displaying a little, 
stiff, upright white plume, and a diamond of surpassing brilliancy that 
flashed and sparkled in the sunlight as the small head was turned in 
one direction or another. A simple black tunic or blouse, gathered 
together at the waist, invested so much as was visible of the trunk 
and limbs. This remarkable garment, though ornamented but in one 
way, is the envy and despair of all jewellers. In the centre was a 
rosette composed wholly of precious stones, apparently diamonds, 
some of which were of great size; and the breast of the coat was 
spangled on both sides with gems of the finest water, diamonds in 
parallel rows everywhere taking the place of the braid on an officer’s 
uniform, and glittering and scintillating like icicles on a winter’s 
morning. The face was the very same which had transmuted my 
dreams into agony, and was hardly more distinct and vivid in the 
impression that it now made upon me. It was indeed Nasr-ed-din 
himself, the Shah of Persia. Frail and even insignificant as he 
appeared in his person, there was something in his port and mien 
that struck me as really majestic. As he moved deliberately forward 
he carried his head from side to side like a captive eagle, with a sort 
of easy swing that gave him an air of lofty and at the same time 
unaffected condescension, not unmingled with habitual disdain. His 
features were nearly regular, nose straight and finely shaped, mous- 
tache originally jet-black, face and chin shaved clean. The color of 
his face was a shade browner than dingy tallow. His eyes were as 
black as hate and treachery, and the whites were tinged with jaundice 
yellow and streaked with ferocious blood and animalism, yet it would 
be an error to imagine that they did not express a high degree of 
alert intelligence. Not one sign of the apathy that has been attri- 
buted to him, though perhaps there was Oriental languor — the face 
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of a miscreant who chanced to be also a despot. From time to time 
he nodded his serene approval as he glanced through his eye-glass 
over the sea of heads, up at the lamp-shade roof of the rotunda or 
down at the show-cases, the central fountain, and other objects that 
attracted his notice out of the many that together made up the en- 
chanted circuit of gaiety and magnificence then shining in the sun- 
beams or flickering among the restless shadows. 

Unable to stand it any longer, I rushed away to meet a friend with 
whom I had an appointment to lunch at the English Dining Rooms ; 
but the frantic rabble had invaded all the passages, and rendered 
either ingress or egress by the main avenues almost impossible. 
Many of the people were stumbling over one another in headlong 
confusion like men in a panic; others, like old and sagacious fox- 
hunters, were quietly taking the short cuts. Following the example of 
the latter I soon found myself once more in one of the principal 
thoroughfares, where I was again constrained to wait and be passed 
by the Shah of Persia. Just before he reached me he was laughing 
and talking with the complaisant Emperor; but as he was on the 
point of passing the spot where I stood wedged in, he flung towards 
the group of persons near me a glance of wrath and scorn as deadly 
as the blight of the sirocco. At first I thought it was meant for me; 
but it turned out that somebody had disturbed his royal equanimity, 
either by pressing too close to him or by making too loud a noise in his 
hearing. After my refection was ended I attempted to make my way 
to the Turkish Bazaar, which is situated outside of the main building, 
and very near the Persian Pavilion, the Viceroy’s Palace, the Italian 
Restaurant, and Strauss’s Band-Arbor. It so happened that I had 
to pass (on the outside) the side-entrance to the rotunda of which I 
have already spoken, and noticed a row of open carriages, with 
drivers and footmen in livery, standing at the portal. Crowds of 
idlers beset the door both on the outside and on the inside. When I 
first looked, the throng on the inside was divided by a lane of faces 
similar to the one I have elsewhere described ; but after watching it 
awhile I saw this lane of heads break up, and the individuals com- 
posing the interior crowd mingle together in one homogeneous mass. 
Seeing the Austrian band had taken a position near the Persian 
Pavilion, and not far from the palace of the Khedive of Egypt, I 
went in that direction, and found myself at the door of the pavilion, 
and on the edge or outskirt of still another throng of sight-seers. 
Just as I arrived there, tlie door of the pavilion opened, and the 
Shah came out as if by accident, and passed me once more; this 
time so near that I almost touched him, and thought I could detect 
the dark gleam of an uncut and dusty opal on his coat just under the 
sleeve of his right arm. This time there was no one between me and 
the wind of his celestial majesty, and actuated by the blind instinct 
of Western courtesy, even while I quailed before those searching eye- 
balls, I uncovered my head in presence of the guest of Austria. To 
my astonishment the jewelled head of Persia was uncovered to me 
in return, The action would have graced a European diplomat or an 
American politician. What could it all.mean? To me it meant 
“miching mallecho,” as Hamlet puts it. Before, however, I had time 
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to collect my thoughts, the Shah had been admitted through a private 
entrance into the sanctuary of his brother of Egypt. The palace 
erected by the Khedive on the Prater is modelled after the pattern of 
the half-dozen others which he has in the East, and is one of the most 
interesting buildings in Europe. It answers perfectly to the descrip- 
tions of similar structures in the Arabian Nights. I had been all 
through it before, and what had attracted me most was the interior 
courts — paved with parti-colored stones, planted with exotic trees 
and shrubs, and refreshed with the incessant drip of cooling foun- 
tains. One of these courts, which was surrounded on the inside by 
the usual verandah and upper gallery or extended balcony, was also 
provided on one side with an iron railing, through which it was par- 
tially visible to any one standing on the bare ground beyond the 
Viceroy’s limits. Noticing some appearances of excitement in the 
court, I placed myself where I could look between the tall iron bars 
and see what was going on within. What I saw was well adapted to 
raise surprise to the point of admiration. The camels and asses of 
the Viceroy, urged to a brisk trot by their Egyptian drivers, were 
going round and round the quadrangular enclosure ; while, as I 
gazed, the Austrian military band again struck up the detested 
Persian march, and the bejewelled Shah came out of one of the 
upper chambers upon the balcony, and paced slowly backward and 
forward once or twice in full view. The Khedive, although himself 
absent in Turkey, had it seemed prepared this congenial entertain- 
ment for the most sated yet unwearied of professional sight-seers. 
As the swarthy Egyptians leaned forward on the camel’s humps 
(looking in their turbans and flowing vesture not unlike our Euro- 
pean ladies on their side-saddles), and quickened the movements of 
the huge brutes into the rapid time required by the music, the Im- 
perial Band ceased playing, and the renowned orchestra of Herr 
Johann Strauss took up the discontinued theme, from their amphi- 
theatrical band-arbor. Not a word did» I hear around me but 
German, French and Italian. It was as if the ends of the earth had 
met together — the Copts, the Fire-worshippers, the Goths, the Gauls, 
the Romans. Presently the satiated Shah retired to the recesses of 
his Sahidic solitude, and I in turn fled to seek my usual afternoon 
solace from Strauss’s violins and the never-failing solo on the cornet-a- 
pistons by the vainglorious Herr Hoch. As I was following the musi- 
cians in their laudable effort to disentangle a well-known air from a 
mesh of seemingly inextricable variations, I observed a number of 
carriages move oft from the rotunda door of the Exposition Palace, 
and after a pause at the Khedive’s gateway, saw one of the landaus 
bearing off a mass of glittering diamonds and a little stiff white 
plume that set my heart allina flutter. That evening at Schdndbrugn I 
dreaded another rencontre with the Shah ; but the silent fountains and 
the desolation of the G/oriette, and of those matchless lawns and vast 
forest-walls cropped into hedgerows, proclaimed that the multitude 
had gone elsewhere to see the soft raiment of Persia. 

Monday I executed my purpose of leaving Vienna. I went first to 
Munich, and whiled away another week or fortnight in the Bavarian 
capital. Irom the banks of Isar my wandering fancy took me to the 
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valley of the Inn and to the ruddy precipices of the Tyrolese Alps. 
Here I recovered something of my ancient peace of mind, strolling 
by the river-side among the slim forms of the pale Lombardy poplars, 
and over wide level reaches of Indian corn, and under abrupt gaunt 
cliffs which lift their extensive wall of uncouth rock nine and ten 
thousand feet above the sea. The rose and lilac or violet tints of the 
evening mountains were delicious, and touched my feelings like a 
sonata of Beethoven. One day I looked out of my window at Inns- 
pruck and saw a detachment of Tyrolese mounted riflemen drawn up in 
the shabby but somewhat quaint old street in front of the hotel. ‘The 
uniform was gray, with facings of green ; though most of them had 
on overcoats of a darker color, to protect them against the rain which 
was falling in torrents. Every man of them wore a black felt hat 
with the broad brim turned up at one side and fastened to the crown, 
and each hat was surmounted by a dark green feather and a bunch of 
fresh green oak-leaves. They appeared to be expecting some distin- 
guished arrival ; and dispersed, with a flourish of trumpets, as soon 
as the carriages, looking as wet as water-rats, had come rolling in 
from the railway station. Of course the vehicles all had the glass 
down. The next morning just after breakfast, as I was standing at 
the door of my hotel and gazing out upon the almost empty street, a 
barouche or open carriage of some kind slowly passed along, pre- 
ceded and followed by one or two others, which contained a man 
whose face once seen could never be forgotten. It was a face not 
wholly unknown to me, and riveted my gaze like the head of Medusa. 
It was a man of low stature and frail physique, and a dull atrabilious 
complexion. On his head was a small black cap or brimless hat, 
from the side of which uprose a small stiff plume of triangular shape, 
with the apex of the inverted triangle fastened by an invaluable gem. 
His black frock was studded all over with diamonds, which glittered 
like constellations in an Alpine night. It was, of course, my mortal 
enemy the Shah. This time he wore spectacles, and was bending 
forward as if to listen intently to some remark from an Austrian 
General of many ribbons and medals whose monstrous gray whiskers 
confronted him from the opposite seat, and whose cocked hat (which 
the General held in his hand) filled the bottom of the carriage with a 
profusion of white feathers. Every moment I expected the princely 
visitor to fix his solemn regards on me; but the pageant was soon 
over, and passed without any such alarming incident. 

This sudden apparition of the unlooked-for Persian on the classic 
ground of Andrew Hofer not only troubled, but appalled me ; for, be 
it known, the Shah had been to Innspruck once before that very 
summer. It was the knowledge of this fact which had induced me to 
go there rather than to Switzerland, and had allayed my morbid 
apprehensions of any further intrusion of his hateful presence. The 
fear thus strangely reawakened was altogether abject (I admit it), and 
was not in the least quieted by the story trumped up to explain the 
otherwise inexplicable reappearance of Persian diamonds among the 
fastnesses of the Tyrol. On the occasion of his first visit to this 
picturesque region his Majesty (so it was given out) had been asleep 
in his railway-carriage, and his attendants had not dared to disturb 
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his elysian meditations. This was so evidently a manufactured tale to 
throw dust into the eyes of the unthinking multitude, and thus hide 
his real purpose, that I leave the sensible reader to draw his own 
conclusions from the facts as I have recorded them. 

Staggered and all but stupefied by this mysterious occurrence, and 
with a fixed presentiment of coming evil, the sun was hardly down 
before I retired to my bed-room, to take my usual composing draught, 
and to speculate on the possible tremendous issues of the future. 
The moon had not yet risen on the jagged pinnacles at the back of 
the town, which were yet faintly glowing with the hazy sunset, and 
the outlines of the different articles of furniture in my room were by 
this time scarcely distinguishable in the dubious twilight. I fell into 
a reverie, and became quite unconscious of the lapse of time and the 
advance of darkness. Presently my eyelids began to droop, and I 
was transported in fancy to the gardens of Astrabad. The bulbul 
was hidden amongst the swaying branches of neighboring fruit-trees 
and under the thick covert formed by luxuriant masses of flowers and 
Oriental shrubbery ; but I heard its song. Above the motionless 
tree-tops I could just descry a flotilla of moon-shaped domes and 
minarets. A maid of the East, with eyelids darkened with kohl, sat 
on a bank of verdure near the edge of a tessellated pavement of 
white and red marble, in the centre of which was a circular basin of 
pure water from which a fountain sprang in a white column and then 
fell back in rainbow spray, and was touching the strings of a lute and 
murmuring a ditty of Hafiz about the rose. Gradually and voluptu- 
ously (as in those pretty dioramic shows called dissolving views) the 
scene changed, and I beheld a long train of pilgrim-warriors of the 
Orient, who as they marched before the chariot of some great hero 
were chanting some heroic measures from Firdusi. Again the scene 
shifted, and I dreamed this time of Turks and Saracens, of famines 
and frightful conflagrations, of Mediterranean shipwrecks, of Dutch 
fish-wives and their marvellous headgear, of Venetian cafés and 
Vienna Expositions, of Strauss and the “ Beautiful Blue Danube,” of 
turbans and tomtoms, bulbs and bulbuls, roses, Raphaels, lutes, Lore- 
leis and the Niebelungen frescoes. Once more the kaleidescope was 
shaken, and this time the effect was novel and startling. By the 
light of the pale stars I saw voluminous masses of pitch-black clouds 
hurrying with solemn haste across the sky, which as I gazed upon 
them (and without producing any surprise in my mind) seemed to 
change into the outspread wings of the Arabian roc, bearing from the 
shores of Europe a gigantic spectre enveloped in an enormous afghan, 
whose exaggerated features impressed me as being painfully like those 
of my hated familiar. The great bird, however, I thought, veered 
from the direct course, descended towards the valley of the Inn, and 
making a sudden stoop, alighted on the roof of the house where I 
was lodging. The clap with which the ungainly fowl brought his 
huge wings together roused me. A gust of air from the bleak Alps 
had slammed-to the shutter. I rose chilled through and through, 
lighted my lamp, intending to look over my account-book, and 
jumped into bed. My head had no sooner pressed the pillow than I 
fell into a light sleep, and was instantly snatched away again into the 
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realm of fantasy. The silken fetters of the slumber which now bound 
me fast were so exquisitely delicate and ethereal that, as is usual in 
such cases, my dream was distinct, vivid, consistent, almost like 
reality itself. 

The dream too was one to be remembered in terror while life lasts. 
I thought I was in utter darkness, with manacles on my wrist, a gag 
in my mouth and a handkerchief pressed tight against my forehead, 
but evidently in the midst of a scene of bewildering novelty. On the 
sudden removal of the bandage from my eyes I was wrapt in a blaze 
of splendor so unutterable that for the instant it had almost blinded 
me, and intoxicated to the verge of delirium by a rush of sweet 
odors. By degrees I became sensible that I was standing before a 
heavily-draped structure of a pyramidal outline, somewhat like that of 
a pagoda, and which occupied at its base an area of many acres, not 
as is usually the case at the entrance of a temple, but in the central 
portion of a hall of unimaginable vastness and magnificence. The 
architecture of this cavernous and yet mosque-like building, con- 
sidered as a whole, was apparently a combination of the Hindu and 
old Persian with the later Mohammedan styles ; in the main, though 
there were traces here and there of India, and even of Egypt, the 
style was the Saracenic and Moresque, although there were many 
features for which I can find no counterpart elsewhere. There were 
reminiscences of temples like those of Bahar, Tanjore, Ajmeer, and 
the famous Taj Mahal near Agra; but the points of resemblance 
were far more numerous to such royal residences as the Alhambra in 
Granada, the Alcazar at Seville, and the Az-zahra at Cérdova, and to 
such sacred Eastern edifices. as the Mosque of Omar and Santa Sophia. 
Subsequent study has led me to notice a striking similarity too 
between the hall of my dream and the mosque at Chunar Gur on the 
Ganges, which structure has been thought to illustrate the well-known 
fact that much of the architecture of India was brought in the first 
instance from Persia by the descendants of Timour, and carried with 
certain modifications into Europe by the Moriscos of Spain. The 
occasional short antique pillars of . ide solidity and Egyptian figure, 
though not of Egyptian regularity, which sustained the main walls 
and their supporting arches hinted, however, of a style that has never 
been imported from the Orient, and was coeval with some of the 
earlier periods of the Indic and Persic civilisation. Overhead sprang 
a profusion of mighty domes of the Saracenic or bulbous variety, the 
tallest of which seemed distant as the zenith from the horizon. The 
floor was a pavement of porphyry, malachite, and variegated and 
white marbles arranged in a pattern of tessellated octagons, stars and 
other figures formed by the rectangular intersections of zigzag lines. 
Upon this floor, disposed in concentric circles all around the pagoda 
and the clear interspace in which I was standing, lay an innumerable 
population of Indians and Persians, among whom were mixed many 
strange swart-ruddy beings whom I at once recognised as original 
Aryans. The contrasts of color presented by their raiment and their 
dusky skins were among the most striking I had ever witnessed. 
Their lean slender hands were all clasped as if in prayer, and the 
polished floor was everywhere stained as if with their tears. 
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There were other contrasts, however, of color and brilliancy which 
were infinitely more splendid than those afforded by the robes and 
complexions of this motley multitude. The interior of the palace roof 
consisted of a series of concave ceilings and cupolas, covered with a 
mosaic of blue, red, and other gay tints, and at intervals with projec- 
tions of gold, and laid off in square panels or coffers containing 
lozenges filled with roses, and eririched with foliage, flowers, geomet- 
rical devices, painting, sculpture, arabesques, scrolls, and sentences 
from the Koran in an elaborate style of calligraphy—the whole 
making up an enchanting aerial labyrinth. The innermost of these 
ceilings was a mosaic of dark gold and precious stones, with a boun- 
dary of honeycomb fretwork, and was rough with opals, emeralds, and 
other gems of every known name, size and hue. From this roof, like 
stalactites in a cave, there hung solid dependencies, to which were 
attached gold chains, and twisted cords of the same metal, terminating 
in a multitude of silver lamps of massive and curious workmanship 
and often of the highest artistic beauty ; and to meet them there rose, 
like stalagmites, around the outer margin of the hall, upright stone 
pillars in the shape of candelabra, and bearing cressets also of 
silver, and also of rare Oriental beauty. The joint light of these in- 
numerable lamps and cressets was caught up by a succession of mul- 
tiplying steel mirrors gleaming with pearl and acre and set in frames 
of lattice and open trellis-work, and was reflected again by the jewels 
that clustered like grapes in the curve of every horse-shoe arch and 
pointed crescent, and round the decorated chapiter of every slender 
column. Thousands upon thousands of these light shining columns 
stood like a forest of jasper and white marble under the seeming 
weight of their crescent arches and perforated battlements in the 
remoter glooms of the hall beyond the most distant circle of wor- 
shippers. Far away, and foreshortened in perspective, a noble portal 
of red granite revealed a fairy-land of paradisiacal gardens. In the 
grand airy region under the principal domes the light gradually in- 
creased to an intensity of almost celestial brightness that shed a glory 
over the whole scene, producing in me a rapture of admiration that 
almost became pain. As if to mitigate in part this excess of illumina- 
tion, censers swung by fire-worshippers in flame-colored scarfs and 
turbans, filled the air beneath with violet fumes of incense. 

Presently a sonorous voice, which seemed to be instantly repeated 
from the invisible exterior minarets, proclaimed that the head of the 
nefarious barbarian would now be taken from his shoulders. Through 
a flash of cimetars leaping from their scabbards I saw before me, and 
in the very heart of the pagoda which was now thrown open, under 
an immense pavilion of scarlet and on an elevated dais, a turbaned 
throng of coal-black eunuchs, swarthy Brahmans, fakirs and dervishes, 
white-bearded mollahs, ominous-browed cadis, rosy captives from 
Gurgistan, veiled Circassian houris, and Persian satraps and emirs. 
The high officials of Persia, and all the dignitaries of blood, rank, and 
opulence, and the beauties under clouds of white gauze, were invested 
in habiliments of the most costly fabric and brightest variety of color. 
Notwithstanding my apprehensions, I gazed on the splendid pageant 
with irresistible admiration. 
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As I was wistfully regarding them a trumpet sounded. The note 
was repeated. At the third summons one of the viziers turned and 
waved his arm quickly backwards and forwards in the air. At this 
signal the royal retinue parted, falling back like a pair of folding 
doors, and languidly reclining on a divan of purple velvet disclosed 
the form of that being of whom more than any other on earth I stood 
in horror —the imperial wanderer from Shushan and Persepolis, the 
inscrutable successor of Darius Codomannus. He was arrayed in a 
superb turban glittering with diamonds, and flowing outer robe and 
mantle. Near him lay several headless trunks, and the pavement 
before him was splashed with blood. Transfixing me with his black 
and yellow eyeballs that glared upon me with more than carnivorous 
ferocity and lustre, just as the slave in the white turban, who had 
been standing near by mute and motionless, was about to obey a 
signal from the Grand Vizier, and was actually drawing from its 
sheath the awful symbol of justice, Nasr-ed-din himself springing to 
his feet, with rapid motions drew from his own girdle a jewel-hilted 
dagger, and raising it with an imperious sweep of his arm above my 
head as I vainly struggled to cry for help, bounded forward like a 
royal Bengal tiger, seized me by the trembling beard, and in a voice 
which “grated harsh thunder,” uttered a sound for all the world like 
the creaking of my chamber-door. 

I was now awake and took in the situation at a glance. My eye 
was riveted by a sight it encountered about midway between the 
door and the bed-post. There in the dull glow of the lamp, which 
was burning low, stood a heavily-muffled figure, evidently that of a 
man. As I looked, with hair erect and heart beating violently, the 
figure threw off a great cloak lined with some red material, unmuffled 
itself of an inner scarf, and disclosed (as I am an honest man and in 
my sound senses) the Shah of Persia himself in veritable flesh and 
blood, in a plain black caftan and large bell-crowned hat. I sat bolt 
upright in bed. Opening his lips at length, the Shah addressed me in 
a few unintelligible sentences. He spoke volubly, and, as I have no 
doubt, in Persian. One word only I was able to remember certainly, 
the word jéhi/, which I have since learned means “fool.” Finding 
that the vernacular would not do, he burst impetuously into French, 
rolling his 7’s like a German. Now and then he had recourse, I 
thought, to Arabic, a language with which I had picked up a scant 
acquaintance some years previously in Palestine and Constantinopie. 
I fancied at least I was able to make out a few vehement impreca- 
tions. Seeing these efforts to be hopeless, he presently muttered 
between his clenched teeth, and with a look of fury, the following 
sentences in his best English :—“ Miszcreant! didszt zinks do escabe 
ME? Didszt ze not know zat I gould hev made oll Europa doo haut 
to hold you? Morbleu/ I vould has zacked a-véry zeettee of ze 
beauteéfle East but I vould hev unearthed you!” As he gave ex- 
pression to this terrible threat he stamped with his slippered foot and 
glared upon me in a way that put me in mind of Browning’s lynx — 


“Lust of my blood inflamed his yellow balls.” 
When I reflected upon his diminutive size, and thought of the loaded 
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revolver under my pillow and of the party of stalwart Englishmen on 
the next é¢age, I became outwardly calm. Nevertheless I must own 
that I was miserably perturbed. ‘The disordered state of my nerves, 
the mental disease under which I had been for so long laboring, my 
previous inexplicable fears of this very personage, the presentiments 
which had pointed so accuratcly to this very meeting, my recent 
dream —all contributed to unhinge me completely. “Sire,” I ex- 
claimed faintly, “there certainly must be some painful mistake. 
Upon honor, I am entirely at fault as to your meaning. It must 
surely be some other man.” Disregarding, with an impatient frown, 
this attempt at an expostulation, the old heathen went on remorse- 
lessly: “Ze grand zegrét vot you hugg is deadly — neetro-gleezereén 
— jeeant-poodé-re! Kinks zey do hev long ar-r-r-rms!” ‘Then, after 
a pause: “I vee/hev it of you! It eez ein leetil vord!” Here his 
tone softened visibly: “ Entrust it to safe ears! I shall dell it to no 
mans!” Even in the midst of my fright I was somewhat tickled at 
the grotesque appearance of his Majesty during the interview. The 
figure he cut was certainly in itself a rather comical one. The odd 
idea struck me that he was a cross between the dodo and the vulture. 
On the whole, however, my abject timidity and a certain weird feeling 
of the eerie and the supernatural conquered all sense of what was 
ludicrous in the situation. “I can zay leetil vord, and fresto/ his 
head is off. But no, I veel virst dry to obtains vat I zeek by induce- 
ments ze more agreable.” Then with a leer of hypocritical affection, 
“Zh bien! Vareerzit?” I protested with still greater earnestness 
than before that I knew no secret —that I could not conjecture what 
he would be at — that surely it must be a case of mistaken identity, 
like that of the Tichborne claimant, of which his Majesty had doubt- 
less heard something when in England. The suzerain resumed as 
follows: “ My vizier grand he shall hev been undeére ze arrest. Vot 
for it pe? Von leetil vord from you shall make him quite correct. 
Allons! vite! Vareit do pe?” By this time I was all but distracted. 
What with suppressed emotion and the protracted nervous strain I 
had undergone, I could stand it no longer. Unbuttoning the collar 
of my night-wrapper, and inwardly breathing the wish that “this too, 
too solid flesh would melt” and “dissolve into a dew,” I heaved an 
involuntary sigh. Observing my strong feeling and thinking he had 
at last made an impression on me, the Sultan again took up the 
thread of his discourse, and in this instance made a very clever 
appeal to my humanity. “My bepils,” quoth he, “zey pe oll dying 
like zo many zheeb viz a murrain: zare carcase zey do offends ze 
g-great zon, ze g-gry of ze survivor he go up to heaven as ze gry of 
Niobe or Hagar-r-r. Varefores zey die?” Satisfied that he had 
now effected a practicable breach, his Majesty advanced like a forlorn 
hope and recklessly expended upon me his last shot. Putting on the 
wheedling manner he had used once before, and eagerly perusing my 
countenance, he whispered under his breath, “Do you veesh for 
monish ?— Voila /” and opening his caftan Nasr-ed-din displayed to 
my astonished view a diamond necklace which would have driven the 
jewellers of the Palais Royal to suicide for yery envy. When he saw 
that he had not even yet succeeded he at first seemed stunned, and 
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then in a broken voice said, “In ze name of ze prophet, vare it vas?” 
This was his Parthian arrow. Finding that he could do no more he 
sat. down on a chair, and carefully removing his bell-crowned hat 
from his head, placed it deliberately between his knees. As he did so 
I noticed that he wore a scratch. He then took a pair of pewter 
spectacles out of a pocket in the caftan, and drew from the deep re- 
cesses of the bell-crowned hat a large yellow bandanna handkerchief, 
slowly unfolded it, spread it out in his lap, and proceeded to wipe his 
glasses with the corner of it. The hat and handkerchief were both 
of antique pattern and originally of rich materials, but had both seen 
their best days. He then adjusted his spectacles on the tip of his 
nose, and looked over them at me steadily and reproachfully. I did 
not fail even then to take notice that they were of the old-fashioned 
sliding sort, and a very big pair, something like goggles: It is 
strange what queer fancies may pass through a man’s brain even 
when it is most perplexed with care or apprehension. It occurred to 
me, just at this moment, that he looked something like an old dys- 
peptic owl, and something like a colored barber who had once dressed 
my hair in America. One may have an intellectual judgment that a 
given thing is mirthful without the slightest corresponding feeling. On 
the present occasion my risibles did not respond in the least to the 
impertinent suggestions of my reason. I was as solemn as a judge. 
So was the Shah. 

His Majesty at this stage in the proceedings inserted his hand into 
another pocket of the caftan and brought out a damaged gold snuff- 
box, rapped it with his elbow and knuckles, and thrust some of the 
fragrant powder into his nostrils. Apparently he was not accustomed 
to this mode of using the seductive narcotic, for he sneezed. He 
sneezed a second time. He then surveyed me again with a most 
dolorous aspect through his spectacles, after which he took them off, 
wiped them softly with the bandanna, quietly put the bandanna once 
more in the bottom of his hat, and restored the glasses to their recep- 
tacle in the caftan. Here he rose up from his seat with the brisk 
movement and solemn absurdity of a Jack-in-the-Box. He then got 
into a terrific passion, during which he stamped violently on the 
carpet, ground his teeth, tore his wig off, shook his little fist in my 
face, and finally broke down utterly ; and resuming his seat in the 
chair, fumbled in the bell-crowned hat for the handkerchief, and at 
length, and with the manner of one who is utterly overcome with 
grief, bowed his sovereign head, buried his face in the depths of the 
bandanna and sobbed like a child, catching his breath at the end of 
each paroxysm like a little boy who has the whooping-cough, or who 
is in a towering rage. Finding all his schemes frustrated, foiled for 
the first time in his life in one of his darling projects, unhabituated to 
contradiction, and (in the absence of his vizier and suite, and of the 
usual appliances of torture) wholly destitute of the means to enforce 
his authority and punish the offender, the discrowned monarch pre- 
sented a most pitiable illustration of the imperfection of Eastern 
governments, as well as of the vanity of human wishes. My fear 
and disgust had never left me any room for derision, and they were 
now mixed with compassion. I could not but pity even while I 
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loathed and dreaded him. The preposterous and abhorred Merry 
Andrew had become a sort of helpless and desolate King Lear. 
When the fit was over, he hurriedly arranged his disordered toilet 
and put himself in readiness for a speedy departure. This event 
was hastened by the noise made by somebody scratching at the door. 
Starting up, the Shah glided, or rather shuffled, stealthily over the 
floor and out of the apartment. As he retreated he scowled upon 
me with a look (which I can never forget) of baffled malice, and 
uttered something in English which had to my ear a ghastly likeness 
to the Arabian proverb about death being “the terminator of delighis 
and the separator of companions.” 

Peering through the crack of the door, which his Majesty had failed 
to close, I saw the Shah and some one else enter the opposite room 
and heard the key turn in the lock. Springing from the low bed, I 
dashed on my clothes, seized the muffler which his Majesty had 
dropped in his haste, and—incontinently fled. Proh pudor / you will 
say, and sodo I. As soon as I was out of hearing I uttered a scream 
of relief and joy. It was fortunate for me that I was in time to catch 
a night-train for Venice, where I spent a few days at Danieli’s, and 
then proceeded, in a state of extreme physical prostration, via Verona 
and Milan as far as Belaggio on Lake Como. Here I sat down 
wearily and drank in a tide of peace among the myrtles and olives 
and rare wild-flowers of those grand blue hills and translucent 
waters. As.soon as I could command the strength to do so, I wrote 
to Innspruck, enclosing the amount of my unpaid bill there, and 
demanding my portmanteau and alpenstock. My friends and I often 
talk over my mysterious adventure with Nasr-ed-din. Some of them 
indeed have provoked my resentment by foolishly endeavoring to 
explain the whole thing away, either as an opium-dream, an optical 
delusion, a crazy hallucination partly founded on fact, or as a prank 
of my foreign-travelling companion in collusion with my doctor. 
Nothing could be more untenable than every one of these supposi- 
tions. I have thought very much about the matter, and have never 
ceased to speculate what information it could have been that the Sultan 
was so anxious to get from me. All is not gold that glitters, and 
they may be right who surmise that the snuff-box was of some baser 
material. The muffler I still keep as a souvenir, and as an indemnity 
for many evils. I have indeed once or twice overheard sagacious 
suspicions on the part of certain underbred wiseacres who had been 
gossiping, I dare say, with the village taflor, that the scarf to all 
appearance had known more of Leeds or Paisley than it ever had of 
Ispahan. In the teeth of these vexations I am in the habit of main- 
taining against all comers that the muffler is a shawl of the finest 
black Cashmeer, and that it is not all a hallucination about my téte- 
4-téte interview with the Shah of Persia. 

Joun GRANTLEIGH. 











TWO SONGS. 


i 


NE half of her face in the light, as she sat, 
And one in a rounded shade, 
Half-glowing, half-calm, with that shining mat 
Of golden hair, in curl and braid, 
Crowning her head with its wave and plait— 
Darling of mine! 


The glow of the cheek that lay in the light! 
The tender bloom of the shaded face! 
A ring on one hand flashed, diamond bright ; 
The other hand would I take into its place— 
Take into my own her hand so white — 
O darling of mine! 


The little hand yielded, then struggled —a glint, 
And her ring took a meaning: I went my way. 
She loved me of old, or so swore; but, a hint 
I had caught of a lover more wealthy —and pray, 
Has a soul never lacked beneath color and tint, 
Ere this darling’s of mine? 


II. 


My own love, my own love, since silence lies between us, 

And word or cry from either heart will break it nevermore, 
I only wait in quiet, I only wait and wonder 

When the time for speech will come, when will all be o’er. 


When I die, my dearest, when I lie a-dying, 
I may speak and tell thee that I have been true; 

To comfort thee, ah! dearest,—thou art so lone without me! — 
I will dream I am a ghost, I float in heaven’s blue. 


And oh! my love, I love thee! Long, well, and truly loved thee! 
And now my soul may greet thee, and tell it all to thee! 

If but the truth might find thee while yet I live, my dearest ! 
Yet it were too sweet folly, and hope is done with me. 


H. 





H. 
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LONDON AND ITS HOSTS AND GUESTS. 





O a foreigner London must seem a most anomalous and mys- 
terious city. In a social sense it has no residents, and even 
its political life is intermittent. The only thing about it which never 
stops is the commercial stream on which float these other existences, 
as pleasure-boats and royal barges once floated on the muddy, dingy 
waters of the Thames. Take away the West End, St. James and 
Belgravia — take away Downing Street and the Houses of Parliament, 
still the gigantic wheel of London’s mercantile life will not pause ; 
Lombard Street with its banks and loan-offices will flourish, and the 
Exchange will be as busily thronged as ever. There is this difference 
between London and New York, that society and the commercial 
interest are not one and the same; but London also stands apart 
from most other European cities with regard to its social grades, in 
that it has but one circle which dares to claim preéminence. In 
Paris there is a marked division between the cliques, that are after all 
pretty equal in birth, position and good breeding ; there are three 
distinct parties that hate each other implacably — the Legitimists, the 
Orleanists, and the Bonapartists, and though the latter class includes 
many persons who feel more at home in the camp than the court, 
and many whose titles have been equivocally bought out of their 
illegal savings, still the party does possess men of culture, merit and 
good manners. Now, in London political feuds are restricted to the 
field of politics, the “ House,” the committee-room, or the hustings. 
In society it does not matter what you are or believe so long as you 
are a gentleman. There are of course various strata of society, but 
these imply shades of caste, not of political opinion. There is only 
one circle emphatically styled “good society,” and the proof of this 
lies in the marked eagerness of all outside it, no matter how brilliant 
or agreeable may be their own set, to climb over into its magical 
enclosure. There is no buying oneself into it ; a regular “character” 
is required by its judges, a security given by one of its own members 
that the candidate will not disgrace his future honors. In fact, to 
enter its pale a godfather is needed; but on the other hand godfathers 
and godmothers are found easily enough, for the wealthy candidate 
can generally offer a few votes in return, or the witty candidate can 
bridle the tongue of an obnoxious periodical, and so on through the 
scale of perfectly “legitimate”’ compensation. 

As a rule London houses are small, and their construction lends 
itself but stiffly to any great amount of display; the hostess must 
often feel as if she was emulating the tea-cup which rashly triec’, so 
says tradition, to get up a storm within its narrow compass. Still 
there are exceptions enough to do honor to the country, and even to 
rival some of the foreign palaces that seem so naturally adapted to 
scenes of magnificence, though in our degenerate da;s they so seldom 
witness them. Indeed, when we think of those foreign abodes, so 
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vast and yet untenanted, we feel disposed to reverse our former 
simile, and liken a féte in their halls to an assembly of ants striving 
to get up a stately pageant in the lair of a dead lion. The older and 
now unfashionable part of London contains beautiful, spacious houses, 
with halls paved with marble and saloons panelled in oak ; but the 
tide has left them high and dry, and has reached another region, 
where narrow boxes, all frippery and gilding, are “the correct thing,” 
and where elegance of detail replaces the simple beauty of proportion. 
Only a minority of people have houses of their own in London ; many 
find it too expensive to keep a town as well as a country house while 
there are so many to be hired for a reasonable sum ; and others, who 
do not care for so protracted a stay, spend part of the season very 
comfortably at a hotel. 

The public buildings where official entertainments are given are 
mostly very fine, and in the case of the “City” very interesting. The 
great reception given to the Sultan of Turkey in 1867 at the Guildhall 
was a really magnificent sight ; much the same was that tendered to the 
Shah of Persia last year, and a description of one will serve for both. 
The very road to the “City” is interesting, because so little known to 
the denizens of the West End. The Lord Mayor’s invitations were a 
curiosity in themselves — embossed and illuminated cards, soliciting 
in formal, stilted language the honor of your presence at the public 
reception offered by the “worshipful corporation of the City of 
London” to the foreign and imperial guest of the nation. A long 
queue of state coaches and chariots filed slowly through the streets, 
stretching at least a mile distant from the point of attraction. The 
road lies through old High Holborn, a thoroughfare lined with busy 
thronging shops, while here and there stands an old jutting-eaved 
house with carved timbers running along its front, and each story 
projecting further into the street than the one immediately beneath 
it. Quaint, tortuous alleys, such as the Englishman himself does not 
believe to exist in London, but with which he is quite familiar in 
Continental towns, run out of the broad thoroughfare. The road is 
lined with eager, good-humored faces, who peer with innocent curiosity 
into the gaudy carriages as they roll slowly on at the snail-like pace 
necessitated by the long queue. The ctazy steeples rise like aérial 
groves in the moon’s dusky light, and dreamy recollections of old 
medizval civic processions crowd on your mind as you tediously 
progress through the crowd. The carriages themselves are a feast 
for the eye. The coachman sits aloft, not on a common coach-box, 
but on a “hammer-cloth” or raised stool covered with cloth of the 
same color as the livery, and the sides of which are decorated with 
the crest of the owner in silver. He wears a gorgeous costume — 
pink silk stockings and silver-buckled shoes, crimson or blue plush 
breeches with ribbon-knots at the garter, a large bouquet pinned to 
the breast of his coat, which is of dark-blue or green, claret-color or 
gray, as the case may be, and adorned with silver or gilt buttons, each 
stamped with the family crest. On his head he wears a small bob-wig 
of curled white hair, like an incipient lawyer of the Queen’s Bench, 
and were it not for his tall cockaded hat (the only ugly thing about 
the dress), his appearance would be perfect. Behind the coach or 
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chariot (the latter holds only two persons and is swung very high, 
having little folding steps to get down by) stand two footmen in almost 
exactly the same costume except the wig, for which they make up by 
powdered hair ; they hold on by the embroidered straps attached to 
the back of the carriage. On the panels on either side are painted 
the family arms, and both the exterior and interior of the carriage 
generally correspond with the color of the livery. After threading the 
crowded city streets, a true /erra incognita to the West Ender, you arrive 
at your destination, the civic palace of the Worshipful Corporation. 
Here a splendid sight meets the eye ; we seem to have leaped back 
four centuries. Serving-men in quaint costumes, and with halberds 
in their hands, keep a lane free through the hall for the passage of 
the guests ; you are received by personages clad in long scarlet robes 
with white wands of office in their hands; others usher you up the 
stairs and show you to a place according to the number of the ticket 
which you received along with the invitation. In the great hall is a 
raised stage, at one end of which stands the dais, with a dozen red 
velvet arm-chairs clustered beneath. One of these seems :more 
throne-like: it is the Sultan’s. On each side are ranged seats which 
the West-End guests will occupy, forming as it were a guard of honor 
to the Sultan. Here sits the Cabinet in the civil-service court-dress 
— black velvet tunic, black silk stockings, buckled shoes, and collar 
and cuffs of white lace ; there is clustered the Corps Diplomatique in 
all the variety of foreign military or official uniform, blazing with 
diamond stars and crosses, and bound with the broad ribbons of 
various orders of merit or distinction. Here is the scarlet Yeomanry 
uniform, there the modest Rifle green or gray and red of the Volun- 
teer brigade. Yonder sits the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; behind 
him a Colonial Governor. The Scotch tartan, and hairy pouch tech- 
nically called “sporran,” the jewelled dirk and ‘silver buttons of the 
full-dress velvet jacket, show where stands a Hamilton, a McGregor, 
a Hay, a Macduff; while scattered among the crowd are scores of 
men in scarlet cloth robes, white fur tippets and heavy gold chains — 
the Aldermen and Sheriffs of the City of London. Everything but 
their present dignity is sunk for the occasion: they may be soap- 
boilers, grocers, polish-makers, haberdashers, when they are at home, 
but here in this charmed circle, and for this one night of solemn 
masquerade, they are the pillars of the Constitution, the representa- 
tives of that solid middle-class which forms the bulk of the nation 
and owns more than half the nation’s millions, They are civic 
potentates, “their foot is on their native heath,” and they dispense 
with stately consciousness the typical hospitality of the country. The 
Lord Mayor, in velvet robes, stands among the knot of higher officials 
under the dais. His wife, dressed in the last fashion which has 
reached the city, and his daughters, blooming, bouncing, healthy 
girls, full of the unwonted honors of their responsible position, look 
anxiously down the lane, still kept free for the royal guests, 

At last there is a stir. The band perched up in the high gallery 
whereon the wooden giants Gog and Magog stand grimly guarding 
the civic sanctum, strikes up the Turkish national hymn; and the 
Sultan in European costume, accompanied by his own suite all wearing 
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the “fez,” and the Royal family wearing in compliment to him the red 
and green ribbon of the principal Turkish order, sail up the hall. 
The Lord Mayor goes down two steps to meet him, escorts him to his 
throne, and then turns to receive his own future sovereign. The 
Royal party finally disperses itself on all the available seats under the 
dais, and the Sultan through his interpreter says a few gallant words 
to the Lady Mayoress. Then four sheriffs clad in their picturesque 
costume advance with a gold box lying on a velvet cushion, and 
bowing low, station themselves in front of the Imperial guest, while 
an alderman presents the Lord Mayor with a parchment roll. The 
latter takes it and slowly and distinctly reads the address, in which 
the corporation of the city of London, offering their heartiest welcome 
to the Oriental monarch, beg of him to accept as a souvenir of his 
visit, the “freedom” of the city contained in the gold box herewith 
presented to his Majesty. The Lord Mayor lifts the box from the 
cushion and places it in the Sultan’s hands, while an interpreter 
rapidly acquaints the latter with the purport of the ceremony. The 
Sultan rises to reply, and again the interpreter explains to the Lord 
Mayor the pleasure with which his august master deigns to accept the 
offered mark of friendly consideration. The hall rings with plaudits 
and the band strikes up again. A little social talk is indulged in 
under the solemn dais ; the Lady Mayoress looks proud and flushed, 
her daughters radiant, her husband important, though Britishly uncon- 
cerned. 

The City is not half content with the honor conferred on her noble 
guest ; she has yet other pleasures in store for him. The opera 
quartette and one or two superlative instrumentalists are ensconced 
in a convenient corner of the hall near the dais, and delicately printed 
programmes are distributed among the company. Pauline Lucca is 
the star par excellence, and she is in splendid voice to-night. The 
concert lasts little more than three-quarters of an hour, but there are 
no long gaps between the songs, and everything of its kind is exqui- 
sitely perfect. Then a stir among the crowd in the hall announces 
another change of scene; the Sultan gives his arm to the Lady 
Mayoress, the English Royal Princes lead the Lord Mayor’s daughters, 
while their own wives and sisters are escorted by the ‘Turkish officials 
and the principal sheriffs of the “good city.” They are all going 
down to the banquetting-hall, where the enormous wealth of the city 
plate, its dazzling beauty, antiquity and quantity, will be freely dis- 
played. The sight of the tables is indescribable ; the magnificence is 
more than kingly, and the strict adherence to old rules and customs 
makes one dream of those ponderous feasts of the Flemish burghers, 
whose dames were clad as queens, and whose ships resembled a royal 
fleet. Unfortunately, however, the wives and daughters of the 
“worshipful corporation” were not in this instance “clad as queens,” 
for I never saw a more distressing amount of bad taste displayed at 
any entertainment. Certainly as regards toilette the city ladies had 
not yet emerged from outer darkness ; the most striking contrasts of 
colors, the crudest combination of irreconcilable shades, the most 
aboriginal cut of garments, the most tangled bushes of artificial 
flowers cropping out at unseasonable places such was the scene 
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presented. It was a pitiful contrast to the dignified costume of the 
men, and made one long for some law that should regulate the state 
habiliments-of the female as well as the male portion of responsible 
London citizens. After the supper a ball was given, for which we did 
not stay ; indeed it was something of a failure, for there was another 
public entertainment that night which drew off people’s attention from 
the supplementary festivities of the Guildhall. The scene in the 
entrance-hall was perhaps more picturesque than any: groups of guests 
scattered about, liveried servants frantically searching for their 
masters, here the figuante prima-donna leaning on the arm of a famous 
pianist, there an artist looking calmly and critically on the medieval 
picture before him ; on one side the rippling laughter of very young 
girls, to whom this intoxicating scene is almost the first taste of social 
pleasure ; on the other, the low cynical tones of the Aaditués of Bel- 
gravian salons, who have seen and tasted everything and found all 
pleasure but Dead Sea fruit. 

Well, let us struggle through the well-dressed crowd, smiling sweetly 
to our friends, and more sweetly still to our enemies, till we reach the 
ragged crowd outside, where horses paw and link-men* swear, and 
pickpockets wriggle in and out among the horses’ heads, and shivering 
beggar-women gaze fascinated on the gay spectacle, and hungry chil- 
dren cry, and policemen roar husky orders to “move on.” ‘Through 
all this turmoil we reach the carriage, and are whirled away in the 
darkness past unknown haunts and undreamt-of dangers, gin-palaces 
and thieves’ meeting-dens, through all the reek and slime- out of 
which towers wealthy London, fashionable London, political London. 
Eager, innocent, curious bystanders no longer gaze with lazy good- 
humor at the lordly string of carriages ; the streets are cleared for 
the people of whom Dickens wrote —the thief, the vagabond, the 
suicide. What have they to do with the guests of the Worshipful 
Corporation of the city of London? We know not; but if we would 
shake the golden scales from our eyes, perhaps we might at least 
guess. Our pomp and riches, whether of the butterfly kind that 
flourishes in Mayfair, or the ponderous sort that grows up in Lom- 
bard Street, may have sent yonder staggering wretch upon his down- 
ward path, or have set in motion the chain of circumstances that has 
brought that poor, starved girl to look so gloomily over the parapet 
of London Bridge. Not that there is not plenty of charity in London 
—no city in the world can boast of so many institutions, all supported 
by voluntary contributions, and overlooking no conceivable species of 
distress which human means can relieve; but can even the most 
ingenious charity heal all sores, and do not carelessness and good- 
natured weakness undo more good than charity is capable of doing? 
A contemptuously expressed opinion of the intrinsic worthlessness of 
woman’s virtue may do more ultimately to ruin a soul than all the 
refuges and homes in London can do to heal it; a petty act of 
meanness will alienate the chafed spirit of a poor workingman more 





*A remnant of old times when gas was not and sedan-chairs were. At the present day these 
men get their living by holding lanterns to assist people into their carriages, ropring out their 
names when they require their chariots, letting down the steps, &c. They are privileged humorists, 


know every one’s family history, livery and circumstances, and often come out with very apt 
sayings. 
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than all the free hospitals, the reformatories, the soup-kitchens can 
soothe it ; a hasty, careless glance may make a criminal of a beggar, 
and turn the scale that divides a weakly honest purpose from a 
desperate resolve. And who shall say that such unintentional provo- 
cation is not given every day, and that oftentimes the very crumbs 
from Dives’ table do not come loaded with the poison of contempt 
into the poor home of Lazarus? So musing, it is not so difficult as 
it seemed at first to trace the subtle links that bind together the 
tired guest of the Guildhall safe in his comfortable carriage, to the 
wretched tenant of the riverside haunts slinking through the streets 
at midnight and meditating a burglary or a murder. If you looked 
long enough at this side of the picture, I warrant you the reverse 
would lose more than half its brilliancy in your sight, and you would 
think shudderingly of that weird painting at Bruges whose colors 
were mixed with the blood of poisoned criminals, eagerly sought 
after by the artist, but for the attaining of which he had to brave the 
penalties of the law. Surely some of our social pictures are painted 
with that sickening pigment! But the air around us seems to grow 
lighter: we are nearing the confines of our own kingdom again, and 
who does not know the opiate-like influence of security and comfort 
which so easily blurs the pictures now and then revealed to our 
inner sight by our uneasy conscience? With a shake and a jolt of 
the carriage we awake to “ practical” life once more, and pooh-pooh 
the sentimental philanthropy which had nearly mastered us. Some 
people would rather be puppets than men: why should they not be 
free to bury their dignity as responsible beings ? 

The same night that saw the Guildhall reception to the Sultan, 
witnessed another national welcome to a different body of guests, the 
Belgian Volunteers. This was given in the shape of a public ball at 
the immense Agricultural Hall, Islington, a suburb of London, almost 
equally far from the fashionable part of the town as is the “City” 
itself. The entertainment was essentially “popular,”. the decorations 
of the roughest, the floor covered with saw-dust in many places, and 
the refreshments scanty. The immense nave or central part of the 
hall was filled with English and Belgian Volunteers in their various 
uniforms, and with women and girls in different stages of incipient 
toilette, from the plain alpaca gown to the high Swiss muslin skirt 
adorned with cherry-colored ribbons. There was hardly any finery 
much more elaborate than that, except of course among the spectators 
in full dress who stood by the Royal family and the Sultan on the 
dais prepared for them, and who had hastened from the “City” féte 
in time to cast a hasty glance at this very different scene. For form’s 
sake a few of the princes and princesses went through a quadrille in 
a little space cleared for them, and while this lasted the crowd looked 
on and no one else danced. A Volunteer band played in a tribune 
reared aloft and hung with flags and evergreens, typifying the brotherly 
good-fellowship and everlasting peace henceforward existing between 
England and Belgium. 

Another night a state reception was given to the Sultan’s powerful 
vassal and dangerous rival, the Viceroy of Egypt. This man, the 
Napoleon III. of his race and country, has given tangible proofs of 
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his high order of intellect, of his passionate desire to educate his 
people up to the standard of European civilisation, to develop the 
resources of one of the richest as well as oldest empires of the world, 
and to reward merit as it deserves to be rewarded, no matter from 
what quarter of the globe it comes and to what religion it professedly 
belongs. The house where the Viceroy was most magnificently enter- 
tained was the same where an English Duchess knelt to Joseph 
Garibaldi, and where the buccaneer’s stained red-shirts were reverently 
and enthusiastically cut up into strips to be kept as relics of the guest 
of one of England’s peers. A palace it truly is, with its broad Italian 
stairway, its wide corridors connecting halls of a size too immense to 
be called salons, its treasures of art covering the walls, its coved and 
frescoed ceilings, and on this occasion its crowds of men in uniform 
and women in graceful toilettes circulating slowly round the centre of 
attraction, #.¢. the Viceroy and some of our own Royal family. There 
is a sameness in the description of these brilliant scenes which, we 
are aware, must pall upon the reader, just as the wearisome sameness 
of the reality very soon palls upon the spectator. Here we may stop 
to observe the contrast, startlingly forced upon us, between the beauty 
of nature, of which description always falls so lamentably short, and 
that of artificial fétes such as these, which the pen unconsciously 
presents as so much more dazzling and enchanting than they really 
were. 

The new Foreign Office was hardly finished at the time of the 
Sultan’s visit to London in 1867, but it was nevertheless resolved to 
convert it for once into a huge ball-room, that the féte offered by the 
Government might not be less splendid than that given by the “City.” 
The building is rather like the new Post-office, New York, and com- 
bines no less*han four Greek styles of architecture. It is built in a 
square enclosing a large courtyard, which space, as the largest avail- 
able, was temporarily boarded and roofed so as to serve as a ball- 
room. The outer colonnades on the first floor of the building were 
fitted up with divans and festooned with gay drapery ; the corners of 
the improvised hall were filled with groves of exotics, music was 
placed in some invisible retreat, and the inevitable throne was 
erected for the guest of the evening. This time there was no medi- 
zeval display, no formal address; it was purely a modern féte, a 
bona fide ball. The young daughters of the Turkish ambassador, in 
lieu of any royal lady belonging to the Sultan, were the chosen 
partners of the English princes; the Sultan and his handsome 
nephews stood looking on in languid, passive, Oriental approbation. 
The scene was very beautiful, though to the principal actors very 
fatiguing. But one incident was destined to make that night a memor- 
able one. Towards midnight the supper-room was thrown open, and 
the Royal party, accompanied by the suite and the Corps Diplomatique, 
were ushered in, Dancing continued in the hall, and people circu- 
lated in the galleries above, admiring the show, criticising its details, 
pointing out friends in a proud and enviable position, and wishing it 
were not so hot. Presently an unaccountable stir is felt rather than 
seen, an uneasy sensation spreads around among the revellers, the 
very lights seem dimmed, a chilly breath wanders over the exotics 
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and bears away no perfume from them: something has evidently 
happened. “What is it?” people ask of each other, startled out of 
the frigid decorum of every-day life. “No one knows,” answers your 
next neighbor, careless whether or no he has been previously intro- 
duced to you. “Do they know it in the supper-room ? ” whispers one 
who hardly knows it himself, and a frightened answer comes in a 
breathless voice —“ They have summoned him without telling him 
why.” Whatis it? Onlyamessenger. From where? Fromakingdom 
mightier than the kingdoms of earth, from the realm of Death — the 
leveller who respects no person, who heeds no incongruity, who will 
not be put off by etiquette nor impeded by revels. ‘The wife of the 
Turkish Ambassador has been struck down, dead or dying. It was 
an appalling stroke: no one who was present could ever forget the 
terrible scene, the desolation, the blank, the confusion. A deadly 
spell fell on all; people hurried by pale as ghosts, panting to get 
away from the ghastly mockery of a feast so rudely interrupted ; wild 
rumors of dreadful import magnified the calamity, and the place was 
soon as deserted as if struck by a sudden pestilence. The truth was 
that the Ambassador’s wife, already threatened with apoplexy and in 
a state of health unfitting her for any excitement, had sacrificed her 
health to what she thought her duty, and bravely accompanied the 
royal party to this fatal pageant. She was dead before she reached 
her home. Her daughters—gentle girls, with the pathetic gazelle- 
like expression often seen in Oriental eyes, and sometimes in Italian, 
girls of whom a poet might have said that they were jessamine-blos- 
soms transformed into women—were taken home almost as insensible 
as their mother. Her sons were half distracted, her husband in a 
frenzy of grief which no consolations could at the moment allay. The 
worth of those who are gone is often unknown to the world till after 
they are seen no more. It was so with “Albert the Good,” whom 
England honored more in his death than she ever praised him in life; 
it was so now with the gentle motherly woman whom the whole 
London world so sincerely mourned. The mainspring of her house 
seemed broken. On her her husband had leaned; she had been 
his rudder, his counsellor, his minister, to her children a bulwark 
and a refuge. All London felt the loss of the suddenly orphaned 
family as if it had been a personal one. It came home to every 
heart ; people shed tears for it as they had not done for losses of 
their own ; parties and balls were put off as if a Court-mourning had 
been proclaimed. The public sympathy was more real and intense 
than I have ever known it to be in any instance. The terrible thought 
was kept from that quick oblivion which effaces all things like words 
written with the finger on the sand just before the coming tide, by 
the very fact of its connection with the Sultan’s yet unfinished visit. 
The Ambassador’s door was besieged with eager callers, leaving 
cards of condolence, and who on lifting their eyes to the house of 
death were startled by seeing the skeleton preparations for the illumi- 
nations yet hanging over the door. - A great official féte was to have 
been given there in a few days, and in the ghastly hurry consequent 
on this awful interruption to such projects the decorations had been 
forgotten. In the same sumptuous apartments where the throne for 
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the Sultan had already been erected, one mightier than he was en- 
throned, watching by his victim, who lay in state, surrounded by all 
that affection and wealth combined could procure to decorate a 
coffin— costly flowers, camellias as white and waxen as her own 
stricken daughters, sweet violets, bay-leaves, Oriental spices, tall 
candles, purple velvet pall. I had never entered that house before the 
death of its kind, gentle mistress ; but I never went up those stairs 
in later years without thinking of that awful procession on the night 
of the Foreign Office ball, when a corpse was borne up the steps 
which not two hours before the living woman had descended in all 
the necessary richness of a full-dress toilette. One great consolation 
remained in the thought that it was no frivolous, obstinate race after 
pleasure which drew her forth that fatal night, but devotion to her 
husband’s interests and the exigencies of a position which she valued 
as nothing save in reference to her children’s future. 

In describing these chequered scenes of London life, we can 
scarcely omit the “drawing-rooms” at Buckingham Palace ; but there 
is so little to say about that which has not already been said, that we 
will not tarry long in the description. More uniforms, more gorgeous 
saloons, halberdiers and “beef-eaters” in the costume of the days of 
Bluff King Hal, more courtly chamberlains, and altogether an air of 
aping Versailles as it was in the days of 4 Grand Roi, but after alla 
great sameness of detail One of the best parts of the pageant is the 
guard of honor outside the palace, the immovable Horse Guards in 
the rich uniform of scarlet and white, huge top-boots, and helmets 
with a panache of black or red horse-hair. These royal receptions 
take place from one till four or five o’clock in the afternoon—an 
arrangement sanctioned by long usage, but very senseless in itself, as 
it breaks up the whole day. A train at least two yards long is a 
necessary part of the ladies’ court-costume ; also a veil, and three 
ostrich-feathers in the hair. A man stands at the entrance of the 
Throne Room to spread the train gracefully as you pass into the 
Royal presence, and another at the further door helps you to throw 
it over your left arm when you have passed and made your obeisance. 
A chamberlain reads out your name as you go in, and according to 
your rank the Queen either gives you her hand to kiss or herself 
salutes you lightly on the cheek. The latter is the privilege of the 
wives and daughters of earls, and so on upwards ; the former serves 
for all ladies below that rank. The Queen stands as she receives her 
subjects’ homage, although it would seem more appropriate that she 
should sit; probably this is decided by long usage. The Royal 
family stand by her, a little drawn back however, and a group of 
court officials, the Earl Marshal, the Master of the Household, etc., 
stand in front of her. At “drawing-rooms” ladies alone are admitted 
into the Throne Room, though their attendant husbands and fathers 
invariably accompany them up to the threshold. There are several 
occasions on which it is customary to be “presented ”— at the en- 
trance of a young girl into society, on her marriage, on her accession 
to a higher title, and on her husband being either raised to the peerage 
or proving his right to some disputed title. This is supposed to give 
official confirmation to her new rank. “Levees”—so called from 
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the old French audiences given during the King’s morning-toilet: 
lever du roi—are for gentlemen only ; and on these occasions none but 
male members of the Royal family attend, except of course the Queen, 
who to all official intents and purposes is simply “the Sovereign.” 
The opening of Parliament was once a splendid festive occasion, 
but it has been shorn of its solemnity since the Queen’s partial retire- 
ment from public fétes. On this occasion the Peeresses who throng 
the galleries of the House of Lords appear in full dress and diamonds, 
while the Peers attend in their robes of crimson velvet, or cloth, with 
ermine borders. At a coronation each has his coronet carried before 
him on a velvet cushion by a page and his train borne up by another; 
but these details are of course as exceptional as the occasion, and are 
dispensed with at the yearly opening of Parliament. The procession 
down Parliament Street is as grand as the other great annual London 
pageant, the Lord Mayor’s show in November. Again the “beef- 
eaters” march with their tasselled halberds by the side of the car- 
riages ; the Cabinet, the Corps Diplomatique, the Admiralty, the great 
officers of the Royal household, the Mistress of the Robes, the Ladies- 
in-waiting, the Lords of the Bed-chamber, etc., roll by in old-fashioned 
coaches, each drawn by six coal-black horses ; and at last comes the 
Queen herself in a coach that reminds one of Cinderella’s present 
from her fairy godmother, all glass and gilding, and drawn by eight 
cream-colored horses ; the color as well as the number has long been 
a tradition in the country. One cannot help feeling conscious some- 
how that all this sounds very feebly when compared with the pageants 
of old, the tournaments of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, the jousts of 
Edward the Black Prince, and the legendary glories of King Arthur 
at Camelot. It is even shabby by the side of the Emperor of China’s 
bridal procession, with his household goods and furniture drawn along 
on platforms to which four-and-twenty creamy oxen were harnessed 
abreast ; but such as it is, it may be interesting to those who are fond 
of keeping up the old customs for the sake of their picturesqueness. 
Among the public amusements to which society in London lends 
its countenance, the Caledonian Ball is conspicuous. It takes place 
annually, and is for the benefit of a Scotch orphanage. Every one 
goes to it, and is supposed to go in a fancy dress; but this rule is very 
much evaded. The average Englishman has a horror of exhibiting 
himself in any out-of-the-way garb, and even officers of the Line never 
wear their uniform on any occasion when they can possibly help it. 
Very different is this from foreign countries, especially Germany, 
where one might almost suppose that a soldier slept in his uniform. 
The ladies generally contrive for the Caledonian Ball some sort of 
fancy dress, not very conspicuous and easily convertible into an 
ordinary ball-dress, while the men content themselves with adding a 
blue or red collar and cuffs to their regular dress-coat, which costume 
is dubbed in derision the “postman’s.” There is, however, a quad- 
rille the members of which are picked out and paired beforehand, 
and who always dance in some preconcerted and uniform costume. 
Sometimes there are two quadrilles, and the second is generally in 
the powder-and-pompadour style, while the one de rigueur must be 
essentially Scotch, The men, invariably Scotchmen, wear the full- 
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dress Highland costume, each wearing his own tartan, crest and 
badge ; and the ladies usually wear white with broad silk tartan 
scarfs and their family badge, which is generally some flower—a 
sprig of heather, of bog-myrtle, as the case may be. The orphans, in 
their school-dress, are marched once round the room before the ball 
opens, while the bagpipes play Scotch airs that have been handed 
down from piper to piper for centuries. Then the Scotch quadrille is 
performed in the sight of the assembled crowd, and is followed by a 
“reel,” at the termination of which the ball begins in earnest. The 
fashionable world keeps to the upper end of the hall, the lower regions 
being appropriated by any one who can afford a ticket. Here are 
seen costumes in full bloom, costumes evidently borrowed for the 
night from second-rate theatres or clothes-dealers, terrible Turkish 
costumes, Satans, bushwhackers, Italian brigands, grim lawyers got 
up like Don Basilio in the Barbier de Séville—in short all kinds of 
terrific, gloomy characters that a course of Byron and Saturday-night 
literature can suggest. 

To pass from these state receptions or public amusements to the 
more normal kind of entertainments, we may mention Holland House 
as one of the most interesting and hospitable of London abodes. It 
stands on the outskirts of the town, and is in reality a country-house 
of the Elizabethan period, which the gigantic strides of city progress 
has reached and now almost incorporated with London proper—a 
historical house, where the wits of the last century gathered in brilliant 
groups round the great Whig statesman of the day; a house worthy 
of the stately Tudor times which saw it built, and inhabited at present 
by one whose English tastes have been refined and completed in the 
classic cities of Italy. The house itself, of mellow, time-stained red 
brick, with wide mullioned windows and quaintly twisted stacks of 
chimneys, stands out in fine relief against the immense old elms and 
oaks that surround it. To the back stretches an undulating lawn, 
sloping off into a grove which one would be tempted to call a forest, 
so old and splendid are its trees, with grassy glades threading their 
massive trunks and quite realising the preconceived notion of a deer- 
haunted “chase” in the olden time. To the left of the house is a 
formal Italian garden enclosed by tall hedges, and on one side by an 
arched colonnade of rough brick entirely shrouded in ivy. This is 
perhaps one of the most picturesque and old-world garden scenes 
that you can imagine. The long conservatory running parallel with 
this garden opens on to a lovely little sequestered court planted with 
orange-trees, and giving glimpses of a vista that ends in a stone- 
coped pond covered with water-lilies in full bloom. It is quite 
Italian: you might fancy it the background of a fair Tuscan scene, 
and expect the ardent, gentle, handsome Tasso to come from yon 
balcony at the shy call of Eleonora d’Este. The interior of the 
house is more English, and is a very museum of antiques— Gobelin 
tapestry, black carved oak, rare foreign china, pictures, cabinets, etc., 
etc. You are, however, again reminded of the sunny South by the 
Pompeian mosaic on the floor of the entrance-hall bearing the device 
of a huge, statuesque-looking mastiff and the somewhat inhospitable 
motto Cave canem— Beware of the dog. Holland House is famous 
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for its “breakfasts,” a kind of demi-toilette entertainment daily 
growing in favor in England, but unfortunately only possible during 
the last six weeks or so of the social year. 

Dorchester House is another princely residence, but a modern one, 
rather in the style of Stewart’s house on Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York, a pile of marble loaded with Italian sculpture, and filled with 
French furniture chosen with English regard to massiveness of form 
and to comfort in details. The hall is paved with mosaic and 
supported by a double row of pillars, while the walls are frescoed 
deep earth-red color with panels of Pompeian subjects. The long 
dark library, which from its size might be that of a club or a literary 
society, fills one side of the ground floor ; various spacious rooms, 
tiled and mosaic-paved, and during parties filled with exotics and 
luxurious ottomans, take up the other side of the hall. The wide, 
regal staircase, thronged many a night in the “season” with the most 
distinguished of the ultra cream of society, leads to endless beauti- 
ful apartments, with French parquet floors, walls covered with satin 
damask and exquisite chefs-d’euvres of modern art. But you miss 
one thing sadly: nothing looks home-like ; you cannot imagine any- 
thing appropriate to these marble halls except the pomp and circum- 
stance of social life ; you would never dream of children’s feet pat- 
tering on those steps, or of domestic happiness making its nest in 
those stately salons ; everything seems lofty, inaccessible, beautiful 
and chilling. Perhaps it needs a century or so to mellow and attune 
its garish magnificence to some kind of subtle sympathy with human 
joys and woes. For my part I have always thought it an impossibility 
to be perfectly at home in any new house. 

A very different dwelling is one which I remember in the Regent’s 
Park—a straggling villa, large, low and roomy, standing in a garden 
fenced off from the public park (which by the way is the most charm- 
ing in all London), and where the most delightful informal musical 
parties drew together the di/ettante part of London society. There 
you met the best musicians and composers, English and foreign ; 
there amateurs of undoubted merit performed for hours, while the 
company sauntered in and out of the cool rooms, ate ices and drank 
claret-cup, and flirted or played croquet on the lawn. This cleared 
the rooms for the lovers of music, and one could spend an afternoon 
there in peace, forgetting the trammels of stiff evening parties and the 
fatigues of feverish ball-rooms. Outside the windows, the lilacs and 
syringas swayed in the soft June wind and sent in balmy reminders 
of their presence to the dreamers within. In most of the rooms 
were carelessly scattered treasures of art, and over all was felt the 
influence of a gentle, appreciative woman. She was an old lady of 
seventy, the deau-ideal of happy old age, a dignified hostess, kind and 
unobtrusive. Her bachelor son, the owner of this London oasis, was 
a great collector of antiques, a connoisseur in pictures, altogether a 
patron of art. 

London cannot boast of many regular ball-rooms ; most people 
simply take up their carpets and wax their floors, leaving the rest to 
the imagination of their guests. One house, however, had improved 
itself in this respect and possessed a ball-room built on purpose, 
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lighted from above (it was built over a strip of yard and garden) and 
fitted up expressly for dancing. The floor was of oak and slippery as 
glass ; to one side was a wide recess raised three or four steps, for 
the musicians, and opposite a cunningly contrived pond in miniature, 
with ornamental lamps round the coping, and gold-fish and water- 
lilies amicably sharing the enclosure. The room was not used 
exclusively for dancing ; one night when some charity meeting (pri- 
vate theatricals, I believe) was going on in the salons above, the ball- 
room was turned into a refreshment-room, but by no means a common 
one. Tables were laid the whole length-of the room, and down the 
centre of each ran a board stripe disposed as a miniature parterre, 
the little paths being imitated in fine sand and thick layers of costly 
flowers representing the beds. It was a beautiful conceit, beautifully 
executed. Indeed this kind of table decoration is becoming very 
popular in England ; the design is traced on the table by narrow tin 
troughs filled with damp moss, and capable of being joined together 
or taken asunder so as to form almost any pattern you choose. Into 
this flowers are placed, so as to hide the tin entirely, and thus have 
the effect of being laid on the table. In the centre you will often 
find a cone of ice, or the. likeness of an iceberg with rough edges and 
jutting points complete, its base smothered in flowers. (Sometimes the 
“ice” is only g/ass, for on hot nights the iceberg might resolve itself 
into a lake before dinner was over.) An ingenious use for ice has also 
been discovered lately for the cooling of ball-rooms ; a slab of ice is 
placed in the window (with a concealed trough underneath), and the 
sash closed upon it after the manner of an AZolian harp, so that the 
breeze may come in cooled by its contact with the frozen mass. The 
ball-room of which we have spoken above was often the theatre of 
such dinners as one seldom sees in other London houses. Forty or 
fifty was the usual number of guests, twenty being generally the 
utmost number which an ordinary room can accommodate. It was not 
easy to see from one end of the table who were your fellow-guests at 
the other extremity. The monumental plate and many-branched 
candelabra, the pyramids of hot-house flowers, plants in silver vases, 
the cunning erections of fruit and confectionary that loaded the table, 
made a barrier as effectual as a small screen would have been if 
placed along the middle of the board between the two rows of guests. 
A singular exaggeration of adornment which I noticed on one occa- 
sion was the placing of everything, from the huge centre epergne to 
the tiniest salt-cellar, upon trays of glass with beaded edges fitted to 
the size of each article, the effect being the same as of a landscape 
reflected on the glassy surface of a still lake. You looked down into 
an inverted chaos of flowers, fruits and light, while here and there 
fragments of the ceiling and walls were likewise visible. This conceit 
had the oddest effect, but scarcely a strictly artistic one. 

It is not unusual, two or three times in a season, for a ball to wind 
up with a special co¢i//on, though the dance has by no means been yet 
naturalised in England. In Germany where it is a usual practice, 
and a ball is not complete without one and sometimes two cotillons, it 
is conducted in a more inexpensive fashion, but its very rarity makes 
it quite a feature in England. The presents are often costly, such as 
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beautiful painted or ivory fans, glove-boxes of rare wood or Russia 
leather, chatelaines, charms, table-ornaments, scent-flagons, etc. It is 
almost equivalent to a Christmas-tree distribution to grown-up people. 
The bouquets of course match the extravagance of the remainder, and 
often cost five or six shillings each. ‘There is more fun in the simple 
cotillon however, where the choice is signified by rosettes of ordinary 
ribbon and humble bunches of violets; people are too apt in this 
superlative cofi//on to think more of the presents than of the giver, 
and to be tempted to covet their neighbor’s goods, instead of attending 
to what is popularly understood to be a simple amusement. 

Some pleasant little informalities have of late become quite fashion- 
able in London, and relieve the stiffness of regulation “drums” and 
balls; for instance, the afternoon “at homes,” which we have borrowed 
from the French, and which last from three till six o’clock, with the 
innocent enlivenment of strong tea and weak gossip. Sometimes the 
gossip is stronger than the tea; true, but people’s tongues w#// run 
into grooves just the same as chairs at a party wz/7 somehow persist 
in getting into circles, Another easy way of satisfying your casual 
acquaintances or ball-room partners is by asking them to drop in at 
two o’clock for luncheon. This custom is getting into favor in 
London, and helps to pass the time between the customary midday 
ride or drive in Hyde Park, and the duty-round of visits and card- 
leaving which takes up the afternoon. Some houses have as many 
as eight or ten guests to luncheon every day—a regular round of 
habitués who “drop in” with clock-like punctuality on certain specified 
days of the week. There is this drawback to all this daylight socia- 
bility, that it rather exhausts your stock of endurance for the night, 
besides trenching upon the little leisure which you may be supposed to 
prize the more because of its fleetingness ; but with people who set 
out every year with the British determination to do London thoroughly, 
just as they would do Mont Blanc, the cataracts of the Nile, or the 
ruins of Nineveh, it is quite a sacred duty to let nothing interfere with 
the course of worldliness which they have prescribed for themselves. 

Flower-shows at the Horticultural and the Botanical Gardens are 
quite common events now ; the shows of rhododendrons and azaleas 
—or, as they are called, American plants—being to my mind the 
most beautiful. I have seen thousands of these beautiful shrubs 
in full bloom, with every possible variety of shade from purple to 
blush-color, and orange to purest white, gathered under a huge 
canvas tent. The broad walks between the plants were lined with 
a carpet of moss; no camellia-grove could be more lovely. As for 
out-door places of amusement, London has no lack of such, the 
Zodlogical Gardens and the Crystal Palace being perhaps the most 
frequented by all classes. The musical attractions of the world- 
famed palace at Sydenham are manifold; the Hall of Arts and 
Sciences now shares some of these honors, and in a sense will 
endeavor at least to prove a rival to Sir Joseph Paxton’s monster 
conservatory, 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the various festivities that 
distinguish the London “season”; but perhaps the dinner and sub- 
sequent reception of the Royal Academy should not be left unmen- 
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tioned. It is the nearest approach to an intellectual féte which we 
possess in England ; it is the artists’ gala-day, when the highest peer 
feels honored with an invitation to share the banquet of the guild of 
brush and palette. But alas! Royal Academicians do not represent 
or concentrate in themselves all the artistic merit of the land, and the 
“ Hanging Committee,” as the judges are called who decide on the 
acceptation, rejection, and placing of the pictures sent up for exhibi- 
tion, are a prejudiced body of men. Many a poor struggling artist, 
full of genius and enthusiasm, has seen his hopes go down before the 
carelessness or spite of his luckier brethren ; but for all that this 
festival is a characteristic one, and to the outside world well-nigh a 
perfect one. The great painters whose names are on every tongue 
are the hosts and speech-makers to-night ; a few art-loving noblemen, 
connoisseurs, members of Parliament, literary and scientific lights, the 
inevitable newspaper reporter, etc., are admitted to enhance and 
admire the scene; and after the dinner a committee of artists re- 
ceives the ladies invited —all the wives and daughters of successful 
artists and a few of those of the fashionable world who are known to 
care for art. Among the latter may be some who like the notoriety, 
the cachet of the thing, better than they love art; such are found in 
every company assembled to discuss intellectual topics, but among 
the mass they will pass muster to-night. The halls and galleries are 
lighted, and the company saunters through — friends enthusiastically 
grouping themselves before the pictures of their favorites, and specu- 
lating on their chances of success with the public or the newspapers ; 
listless dandies lackadaisically pacing the rooms, looking out for a 
young girl with whom to flirt ; young couples blissfully ignorant of 
everything except that this is a rare and therefore not to be neglected 
opportunity of a private meeting ; or couples still more touching — a 
young husband anxiously pointing out to his bride the imperfect light 
in which his picture is hung, and telling over again in trembling 
rapture the hopes he has staked on that effort of his genius, all for 
the sake of the loving girl by his side, his brave and willing helpmate. 

Though I have said that there is but one circle that can claim to 
be called exclusively and emphatically the “best,” it by no means 
follows that there are none outside it worthy of study and of notice. 
There is the clique among which Dickens lived and wrote— the 
merry, kind-hearted, careless, clever set that frequented Jack Straw’s 
Castle at plebeian but romantic Hampstead ; there is the artists’ 
clique, less free-and-easy perhaps than those in Germany and Rome, 
for your true Englishman seldom divests himself of a certain natural 
stiffness, even among the laxest surroundings ; there are circles where 
grave scientific men meet and discuss the last problem as to the 
origin of species, and a thousand other sets more or less interesting 
and original. I do not count among these the society which is 
neither fish, flesh nor fowl, of which Thackeray has given so graphic a 
sketch in his Vewcomes, the hangers-on to the most frayed specimens 
of “gentility,” the women who. fill their rooms with third-rate literary 
lions and “interesting foreigners”; nor do I reckon the “City” 
society —the ponderous, decorous, vulgar clique whose representa- 
tives dress in omelette-style, mixing their greens and yellows with 
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alarming unconsciousness, adorning themselves with cameo-brooches, 
and wearing showy rings on their middle fingers. Then there are 
pleasures forbidden to the respectable English matron, but which 
the “fast” though innocent girl of the period sometimes longs to 
taste if it may be done in secret; though it leaks out sooner or 
later that so-and-so set off last night and sat in a retired box at such- 
and-such a music-hall, and afterwards supped on oysters and cham- 
pagne at Evans’ —a fearless, venturesome thing to do, a flying in the 
face of all the proprieties, true ; but you see Bohemianism sometimes 
lurks in high places, where it is doubtless the mere result of that very 
repression which is supposed to stamp out its seeds in early youth. 
In these escapades there is literally no other attraction than that 
which forbidden fruit always exercises in the natural man or woman 
—nothing but what impelled Mother Eve to take the fatal apple 
after she had hardly been in existence for a few hours. And depend 
upon it, this night will probably be the last, as it has been the first, 
spent in such equivocal company ; for nothing is more “stale, flat and 
unprofitable ” than the reality of a tabooed and extra-social pleasure. 
You will ask “Where then do you concede genuine pleasure to be, 
since it is to be found neither in the dull respectable circle of good 
society nor in the stolen visits to less reputable haunts?” My 
answer is, “At home.” 
Lapy BLANCHE MURPHY. 








LIVINGSTONE. 


Gi Np m great traveller whose remains and sad though victorious 
end are even now the table-talk of nations, deserves more than 
a passing notice, yet this is all that can be given to him. The march 
of his life has been so conspicuous and his deeds so plain before all 
men, that of him it may be said, he belongs to every family, though 
of course the strongest sympathy must be felt in England and America, 
While :awaiting such account as may be had of his last and final 
journey, we have thought it not amiss to give a slight sketch of the 
man.:and what he has done. 

Livingstone tells us that he comes of an old warrior-race that had 
always been found faithful, and above all honest, and that his great- 
grandfather fell at Culloden fighting for the old line of kings. The 
Livingstones were of the old religion then, and he tells quaintly how 
they had their religion changed by “the Laird coming round with a 
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yellow staff. and proclaiming the advent of a new faith, from which it 
long afterwards went by the name of ‘the yellow-stick religion.’” 
His grandfather finding that the small farm in Ulva would not yield 
sufficient for the support of an increasing family, removed to the 
mainland and took up his abode on the Clyde above Glasgow, near a 
large manufactory, where he lived respected in the employment of 
the proprietors, till in his old age he was pensioned off, to spend his 
last days instilling tales of old times and inculcating truth and honesty 
into the minds of his grandchildren. His father’s trade, that of a 
small tea-dealer, does not appear to have suited the hero of this 
memoir, and he seems to have formed an extremely independent view 
of religious matters, probably influenced by the fact that his father, 
after bringing him up in the teachings of the Kirk of Scotland, sub- 
sequently became Elder of an Independent congregation. With the 
sincerest love and respect for his father, Livingstone at an early age 
found himself at issue with his narrow views. The tea-dealer had a 
rooted conviction that science was a deadly foe to religion, while his 
son was as deeply convinced that truth could never suffer from truth 
rightly understood. 

His means of education were, as may be supposed, but small, and 
derived from his own efforts. Even at the early age of ten he showed 
that love of knowledge and that indomitable perseverance which 
through all his wanderings so greatly distinguished him. Notwith- 
standing the constant labor of a “piecer” in a cotton factory, the boy 
went regularly to a night-school from eight to ten, on his return from 
work, after which he would pore over his books till midnight, if his 
mother did not make a foray upon them. In the factory even the 
young scholar read by placing his book upon a part of the spinning- 
jenny, and snatching a sentence each time his work brought him past 
it. Thus he acquired a knowledge of the Latin classics, and so 
omnivorous was his taste that nothing was rejected except novels. 

At an early age Robert resolved to devote his life to the service of 
God through charity to his neighbor, and with this noble object in 
view devoted himself to a course of medical study in order to become 
a medical missionary in China. He passed a successful examination, 
though he endangered his diploma by contesting the opinion of the 
examiner as to the virtues of the stethoscope. The Opium-war then 
raging in China diverted him from his original aim, and he applied 
for and obtained employment from the London Missionary Society, and 
under their orders sailed in 1840 to Cape Town, thence to Algoa Bay, 
from which place he travelled inland to Kuruman, then the most 
northerly station of Cape Colony. From this point he made numerous 
excursions to the north, and in order to acquaint himself with the 
native tongue he went to a place called Litubaruba (lat. 24° 30’), 
where he cut himself off from all European society for six months, 
during which time he acquired a knowledge not only of the Bakwena 
language, but also of their habits, mode of thought, usages and 
superstitions. He was driven from post to post by famine caused by 
the drought, which continuing for three successive years, dried up 
rivers and wells, leaving the ground parched and desolate ; and the 
wretched tribe were forced to subsist on the products of the chase 
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and roots dug from the desert soil. He tells us of the great craving 
for meat, milk or salt produced by an exclusively vegetable diet, and 
the illness caused by it, which can, however, be relieved by any of 
these specifics, more especially by the last. With his own hands he 
built three separate stone houses, cultivated three gardens, and besides 
being doctor and teacher, was smith, carpenter and Jack-of-all-trades 
out of doors, while his wife was maid-of-all-work within. During 
sixteen years thus spent he was by no means idle, but made many 
excursions, discovering Lake Ngami, in company with Oswald and 
Murray, and at one time being nearly eaten by a lion. In recounting 
this experience, he speaks most disrespectfully of the king of beasts, 
saying that his appearance is no more imposing than that of a bigger 
kind of dog than any known, and his awe-inspiring roar is no more 
alarming than that of the meek ostrich, whose voice indeed cannot 
be distinguished from it. Singularly enough, while under the paw of 
the lion he felt neither pain nor fear ; and this condition was not the 
result of any mental process, but a sort of stupor in which he saw all 
that was going on like a patient partially under chloroform, who still 
sees the knife which he does not feel. He speculates that this was 
the effect of the shaking, and that this habit of the carnivora may 
have the merciful result of relieving their natural prey from the pain 
and terrors of death. As few men who have shared his experience 
of being shaken by a lion as a mouse is by a cat survive to relate 
their experiences, this opinion is not likely to be tested by independent 
observation. It was while he was pursuing his missionary labors 
that the geat hunter Gordon Cumming made his acquaintance and 
experienced his kind hospitality ; and Livingstone fully bears witness 
to the prodigious quantity of game to be seen at that time in South 
Africa, which the world was almost disposed to deem fabulous when 
Gordon Cumming first described it. 

The missionary progress of these sixteen years was so little satis- 
factory to Livingstone, and the impression made upon him by the 
raids of the Boers upon the independent tribes, in which they carried 
off children to be kept in a peculiarly brutal servitude, so affected 
him, that about this time he seems to have arrived at the conclusion 
that the road of the Gospel must be prepared by trade and civilisa- 
tion, and that to build up these the slave-trade must be effectually 
suppressed. To this end all his future efforts were directed. Like 
Colenso, he had tried argument, and as that divine was out-argued 
by the Zulu, so was Livingstone by his most distinguished convert 
Sechele, whom he could never convince that his rain-making powers 
were a delusion ; which is the more astonishing as the chief tried his 
hand at it for three years without producing a shower, till his land 
became a desert and the starving Bechuana had to seek subsistence 
further north. It appears that the slave-trade had just commenced in 
Southern Africa. The Makololo first heard of it in 1850, and in 1852 
they were exchanging captives from other tribes for European goods, 
and guns were beginning to be introduced. Livingstone now took 
his family to Cape Town, whence he despatched them to England, 
and prepared himself for that plunge into the great unknown interior 
which shrouded him from the ken c< civilised men for nearly five 
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years; one of the most important of these preparations was the 
reviving and refurbishing of his astronomical knowledge under the 
guidance of the Astronomer-royal of Cape ‘Town. 

In June 1852 he started to solve the great problem of what the 
interior of the continent contained. He was then unconcerned about 
the sources of the Nile, and his main object was to open safe roads 
from the east and the west into the great interior, where his fast 
friend Sir Roderick Murchison had led him to expect from physical 
causes a vast lacustrine basin. Through these roads was to pour the 
traffic of Europe and America; the roused spirit of trade, which he 
perceived to be strong in these South African tribes, was to be a 
thield against the slave-trader, and on this spirit was to be built 
a structure of civilisation and Christianity. His first point was 
St. Paul de Loando, the capital of Angola, on the western coast, 
12° south latitude. His first year’s wanderings were spent in ex- 
ploring the interior as far as Linyanti, the capital of Sekeletu, the 
chief of the Makololo. In his account of this journey he gives a 
curious instance of homeopathic treatment by the Bushmen. These 
tribes poison their arrows with the entrails of a species of caterpillar 
which they call the #’gwa, a poison which causes a death of terrible 
pain ; the antidote used is a mixture of pounded 2’gwa and grease 
taken internally and applied externally. Livingstone casts a slur on 
the practice, however, by suggesting that the grease would probably 
have the same effect without the caterpillar. 

The river-banks were mostly so thickly set with reeds and a species 
of grass that cuts like razors, as to be almost unapproachable. Lin- 
yanti is a city of seven thousand inhabitants, and as Livingstone had 
visited the chief Sebituane in a former journey, he was received by 
Sekeletu, his son, with the greatest honor. ‘The whole population 
turned out to greet the first white man who had ever penetrated so 
far north, for Sebituane had received him at a more southerly point 
of his dominions. “The court-herald, an old man who had occupied 
the post also in Sebituane’s time, after some antics, such as leaping 
and shouting at the top of his voice, roared out some adulatory 
sentences, as: ‘Don’t I see the white man? Don’t I see the com- 
rade of Scbituane? Don’t I see the father of Sekeletu? We want 
sleep! Give sleep, my Lord!’” 

In this interesting kingdom there had been an abdication, and 
some curious customs are touched upon. During his lifetime Sebi- 
tuane had resolved that his daughter should succeed him, so he 
forbade her to marry, as he could not conceive that any man should 
be subject to his wife; he therefore desired her to treat men in 
general as he did women, After reigning thus for a time, the 
Princess Momochisane found the occasional husband a poor substi- 
tute for the constant affection of a lord and master, and longed to be 
under subjection the more as the favorite for the time being was 
often called in ridicule Momochisane’s wife. So she called a council 
and there offered the government to Sekeletu, her younger brother, 
who in fear of another pretender, Mpepe, declined ; but the princess 
was not to be defeated by any such male arguments, but triumph- 
antly asserted her womanhood by bursting into a flood cf tears, when 
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all opposition gave way, and retiring from government, she placed 
herself under the rule which she longed for. 

Dr. Livingstone speaks _ highly of this race, who treated him 
with the greatest kindness and attention. Many of the things related 
put us greatly in mind of the feudal times of Europe ; for instance 
the following incidents. Mpepe had sworn to his adherents to put 
Sekeletu to death the first time he encountered him, and usurp his 
rule. 


Mpepe, armed with his little axe, came along-a path parallel to, but a quarter of 
a mile distant from, that of our party, and when he saw Sekeletu he ran with all his 
might towards us; but Sekeletu being on his guard, galloped off to an adjacent 
village. He then withdrew somewhere till all our party came up. Mpepe had 
given his own party to understand that he would cut down Sekcletu either on thcir 
first meeting or at the breaking up of their first conference. The former intention 
having becn thus frustrated, he then determined to effect his purpose after their 
first interview. I happened to sit down between the two in the hut where they met. 
Being tired with riding all day in the sun, I soon asked Sekeletu where I should 
sleep, and he replied: “Come, I will show you.” As we rose togethcr I uncon- 
sciously covcred Sekeletu’s body with mine, and saved him from the blow of the 
assassin. I knew nothing of the plot, but remarked that all Mpepe’s men kept 
hold of their arms, even after we had sat down—a thing quite unusual in the 
presence of a chief; and when Sekcletu showed me the hut in which I was to 


spend the ni-ht, he said to me: “That man wishes to kill me.” I afterwards 
learned that some of Mpepe’s attendants had divulged the secret; and bearing in 
mind his father’s instructions, Sekeletu put Mpepe to death that night. It was 
managed so quietly that although I was sleeping within a few yards of the scene, I 
knew nothing of it till the next day. Nokuane went to the fire at which Mpepe 
sat with a handful of snuff, as-if he were about to sit down and rezale himself 
therewith. Mipope said to him, “ Nsepisa” (Cause me to take a pinch), and as 


he held out his hand, Nokuane cauzht hold of it while another man seized the 
other hand, and leading him out a mile, speared him. This is the common mode 
of executing criminals. 


The Makololo are described as of a dark yellow color, with woolly 
hair, They have conquered many tribes, whom they rule over, each 
proprietor living on his lands, surrounded by large numbers of serfs, 
who have an easy time tending their ample flocks. The women of 
the Makololo deem it their province to govern these serfs, whom, up 
to this time at least, they had never sold into captivity. 

Having spent a month in the city, Livingstone made a nine weeks’ 
journey up the upper waters of the Zambesi, here called the Leeam- 
bye. This river they followed up to the north-west through rich, 
cultivated but unhealthy valleys, passing rapids by portage, and every- 
where the Makololo coming to pay homage to Sekeletu. Soon they 
came to a forest region infested by that terrible pest the fsetse fly, 
which bars the way to domestic animals. His great object had been 
defeated ; he could find no healthy country in which the Makololo 
could dwell unmolested, and so form a central station for European 
trade. Still he resolved to push on to Loando, and after a rest at 
Linyanti he started again, accompanied by twenty-seven men provided 
without payment by Sekeletu. We shall not go into the detail of his 
westward march, Before he left Sekeletu he had obtained a promise 
that the chief would in future pursue a peace policy, and that if a road 
was opened to Loando, he would do all he could to encourage legiti- 
mate trade with that settlement, and to discourage the slave-trade. 
At the confluence of the Leeba and Leeambye, both headwaters of 
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the Zambesi, about half-way to the coast, he left the course of the 
rivers, as they flow nearly from the east. The river was there about 
the size of the Thames at London Bridge. Here he found himself 
amongst the negro tribes, mostly governed by women. The /setse 
fly also reappeared, and game was found. The wet season came on, 
and travelling became difficult. Livingstone rode his ox Sinbad, which 
did not like the old man on his back, and threw or rubbed him off 
against trees whenever he could. He suffered continually from fever. 
Where the game ceased, which it did as he advanced, the fly ceased 
also, and Dr. Livingstone surmises that its existence is dependent on 
that of the large game, particularly of the elephant. He observes 
that both in form and intellect the negro is here vastly superior to the 
typical negro as seen in civilised countries and on the coast. The 
most striking point of this journey is that the shadow of civilisation, 
which it casts before it, is very dark indeed. Thus far he had met 
with neither lying, thieving, nor drunkenness ; but every march he 
made towards the coast brought all these vices more and more before 
him, more especially as he got into the slave tracks, where every form 
of extortion was practised, both for permission to pass through the 
country and on every kind of false pretence. It was only by the 
utmost patience and complete control over his men that he prevented 
bloodshed. Here also he found the custom of sacrificing of human 
victims at the grave of a chief, as well as polygamy on a large scale, 
some having as many as thirty wives. Livingstone is of opinion that 
the color of the Africans is distributed in five longitudinal bands, the 
darkest lying on the east and west coasts and the centre, while the 
more elevated lands between the centre and the east and west bands 
respectively, are of a much lighter color. 

On arriving within the boundaries of the Portuguese province he 
was treated with the greatest kindness, and when he reached Loando 
itself, sick and broken down, Mr. Gilbert, the only Englishman there, 
took him into his house, placed him in his own bed, and treated him 
with brotherly kindness during his whole stay, fitting out his whole 
band with clothes at his own cost. Livingstone remained at Loando, 
recruiting from May 24th to September 2oth, 1854. The Portuguese, 
from the Commander and Bishop downwards, and the officers of the 
British ships, vied in generous kindness, and when he started to 
return he was well provided with the necessary goods and cattle for 
the journey, and with presents for Sekeletu. Before leaving he was 
much urged to return to England, having a free passage offered him ; 
and it shows his wonderful courage and strong sense of honor that 
in spite of the lowering eftects of fever and the necessity under which 
he was of himself undergoing the perpetual fatigue of providing his 
camp with game, owing to the natives being such bad marksmen— 
which was a particular trial to him, as in consequence of this exertion 
the arm, broken by the liou at the outset of his journey, had never 
knit — he felt himself bound to conduct the Makololo who had stood 
by him so well, in safety to their homes, 

To find a better route, more out of the line of the slave-traders, he 
passed through Pungo Adongo, the most southerly of the Portuguese 
provinces, where he was hospitably received by a Col. Pirco, when 
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nearing that all the papers forwarded to England had been lost at 
sea, he remained till January 1st, 1855, writing them over again. He 
remarks that the negro here greatly resembles the ancient Egyptians, 
and not only do many of them wear their hair as represented in 
Egyptian sculptures, but they spin and weave in exactly the same 
manner. After a much easier and less adventurous journey than the 
former, he arrived at Linyanti in September, 1855, where he was 
received with great rejoicing, though many of his Makololo followers 
found that the wives they left behind them were no Penelopes. 

At Linyanti Livingstone remained about two months. When the 
time for his departure approached, he thus expresses the kindness 
which he received from the Makololo and their chief :— 


The mother of Sekeletu prepared a bag of ground-nuts by frying them in 
cream with a little salt, as a sort of sandwiches for my journey. This is considered 
food fit for a chief, Others ground the maize from my own garden into meal, and 
Sekeletu pointed out Sekewbu and Kanyata as the persons who should head the 

arty intended to form my company. Sekewbu had been captured by the Mate- 
Pele when a little boy, and the tribe in which he was a captive had migrated into 
the country near Tete: he had travelled along both sides of the Zambesi several 
timcs, and was intimately acquainted with the dialects spoken there. I found him 
to be a person of great prudence and sound judgment, and his subsequent loss at 
the Mauritius has been ever since a source of sincere regret. He at once recom- 
mended our keeping well away from the river on account of the ¢sefse and rocky 
country, assigning also as a reason for it that the Leeambye beyond the falls turns 
round to the N. N. E. Mamire, who had married the mother of Sckeletu, on com- 
ing to bid me farewcll before starting, said: “You are now going among people 
who cannot be trusted, because we have used them badly; but you go with a dif- 
ferent message from any they ever heard before, and Jesus will be with you and 
help you, though among enemies ; and if he carries you safely and brings you and 
Ma Robert back again, I shall say that he has bestowed a great favor upon me. 
May we obtain a path whereby we may visit and be visited by other tribes and by 
white men!” On telling him my fears that he was still inclined to follow the old 
marauding system which prevented intercourse, and that he from his influential 
position w-s especially guilty in the late forays, he acknowledged all too freely for 
my taste, but seemed quite aware that the old system was far from rizht. Men- 
tioning my inability to pay the men who were to accompany me, he rcplied, “A 
man wishes of course to appear among his friends after a long absence with some- 
thing of his own to show; the whole of the ivory in the country is yours, so you 
must take as much as you can, and Sekeletu will ‘ieuieh men to carry it.” These 
remarks of Mamire are quoted literally, in order to show the state of mind of the 
most influential in the tribe. And as I wish to give the reader a fair idea of the 
other side of the question as well, it may be mentioned that Motibe parried the 
imputation of the guilt of marauding by every possible subterfuge. He would not 
admit that he had done wrong, and laid the guilt of the wars in which the Makololo 
had engaged on the Boers, the Matebele, and every other tribe except his own. 
When quite a youth, Motibe’s family had been attacked by a party of Boers; he 
hid himself in an ant-eater’s hole, but was drawn out and thrashed with a whip of 
hippopotamus hide. When enjoined to live in peace, he would reply, ‘ Teach the 
Boers to lay down their arms first.” Yct Motibe on other occasions seemed to feel 
the difference between those who are Christians indeed and those who are so only 
in name. In our discussions we parted good friends. 


When leaving Linyanti, which he did at the expiration cf about 
two months, Livingstone was charged with a multitude of commissions 
by Sekeletu, including a sugar-mill, all sorts of implements, and every 
article of dress that he had ever seen or heard of. At last on Nov. 
3d he started, with 114 natives bearing his ivory ; and following the 
north bank of the river, which here begins to be called the Zambesi, 
he soon found himself among the tributary tribes of the Batoka. As 
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he approached the low grounds, and followed the course of the stream 
as nearly as it was safe to do so, he observed a marked degradation 
in the physical and moral condition of the inhabitants, who were here 
quite black. A little further on he encountered a native race ignorant 
of even the most rudimentary idea of clothing, and whose method of 
salutation consisted of rolling on the ground and slapping their thighs 
with their hands. Before reaching these, however, he had passed 
through a high and salubrious region, full of large game, including 
vast herds of elephants, and a superior population well made, intelli- 
gent, and of a coffee-and-cream color. Having traversed these high- 
lands, he came within sight of the “Smoke which sounds,” as the 
natives call the great fall of the Zambesi, now known as the Victoria 
Falls. It appears that the superstitious fears of the inhabitants had 
been excited by the five vast columns of what appeared to be smoke, 
which can be seen from a great distance, and which, waving in the 
wind and accompanied by the deep thunderous sound of the falling 
water, impressed them with such dread that few had ever ventured 
near enough to examine the cause of the phenomenon. As the river 
was not in flood, Livingstone was able to float down to a small islet 
at the point where the cataract took its leap. He says: 


But though we had reached the island and were with.n a few yards of the spot, 
a view from which would solve the whole problem, I believe that no one could 
perceive where the vast body of water went; it seemed to lose itself in the earth, 
the opposite lip of the fissure into which it disappeared being only eighty feet 
distant. At least I did not comprehend it until, creeping with awe to the verge, I 
eered down into a large rent which had been made from bank to bank of the 
road Zambesi, and saw that a stream a thousand yards broad leaped a hundred 
feet, and then became suddenly compressed into a space of fifteen or twenty yards. 
The entire falls are simply a crack made in a hard basaltic rock from the right to 
the left of the Zambesi, and then prolonged from the left bank through thirty or 
forty miles of hills. In looking into the fissure on the right of the island, one sees 
nothing but a dense white cloud, which at the time we visited the spot had two 
bright rainbows upon it. From this cloud rushed up a great jet of vapor exactly 
like steam, and it mounted two hundred or three hundred feet high; then con- 
densing, it changed its hue to that of dark smoke, and came back in a constant 
shower which soon wetted us to the skin. This shower falls principally on the 
opposite side of the fissure, and a few yards back from the lip there stands a thick 
hedge of evergreens, 


This gigantic crack in the hard basalt he conjectures is the result 
of some convulsion of nature, which, by letting the Zambesi through, 
diverted its original course from north to south and turned it to the 
east coast, draining at the same time a vast number of lakes in the 
interior. Previous to this convulsion the Zambesi must have had its 
course south through the Kalahari desert, and like the Nile, traversed 
a vast distance without confluents, and been subject to periodical 
floods. If the Nile were to find a similar outlet in the highlands of 
Abyssinia, Egypt would be deprived of her inundations, and her 
fertility be gone forever. 

Livingstone asserts that the soldier-ant is not a slaver, as has 
generally been asserted, but a genuine cannibal, and that he is actu- 
ated by his appetite alone when he attacks the nests of the white ants ; 
he stings his victim into torpor as if with chloroform, and then dis- 
members him with a dexterity which might be an example to our 
butchers, 
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The water-shed which Livingstone crossed between the central 
basin and the coast, was about five thousand feet above the ocean; 
and owing to the manner in which the Zambesi has broken through 
the ridge, the singular spectacle was presented of the great river 
flowing to the east, while all its confluents flow towards the west till 
they reach the crest of the water-shed, at which point they all turn 
eastward. So long as Livingstone continued within the bounds of 
the Makololo or their tributaries they, to the number of 115, were all 
supplied with food. The whole of these highlands he describes as a 
magnificent country, fertile and salubrious, but sadly depopulated by 
perpetual wars. At one time the tribes had possessed immense herds, 
which being the great object of Makololo greed, had been swept away, 
in consequence of which the large game had returned, and with it the 
tsetse, and now no cattle can live there. As he descended into the 
lower grounds the country grew less healthy, and fever more common 
and severe; the people less to be trusted and less friendly. Here 
his Makololo finding elephants in the open, hunted them in their own 
mode with the spear, to the great admiration of their more timid 
countrymen. Here also he came in contact with stringent game-laws. 
When an elephant was killed, before the victor could touch it the lord 
of the manor had to be apprised of the death, so that he might claim 
his royalty ; and in default of such notice the hunter lost all claim 
to any part of it. The lord’s share is in general the under portion of 
the animal as it lies on the ground ; but this differs with custom. 

Before he reached the Portuguese settlements he met with remains 
of stone houses, and even churches — traces of the Jesuit fathers who 
had led the van of civilisation, and were doing good service till they 
were driven out by the Marquis of Pombal. From this point they 
reached Tete without serious obstruction, and thence duly arrived at 
Kilimane, where he took passage to the Mauritius, accompanied by 
Sekewbu, who would not consent to leave him. Unfortunately the 
poor fellow’s affections were stronger than his head, and the wonders 
of the deep were too much for him and he became deranged. _Liv- 
ingstone could not bear to put him in irons, as the insult would have 
been dreadful to his wild nature. Just as the ship cast anchor he 
threw himself overboard, and though he could swim like a fish, so 
determined was he on self-destruction that he took hold of the 
anchor-chain and deliberately drew himself hand under hand into the 
water, and was never seen again. 

On leaving Kilimane, Livingstone parted from the Makololo with 
the intention and promise to return and take them back to their 
country. In case of his death or of any other obstruction to his 
return, he left Sckeletu’s ivory to be sold for their benefit, intending 
to buy the goods promised to the chief out of his own means, and to 
repay himself from the product of the tusks on his return. 

He arrived in England on December 12, 1856, and left again for 
Kilimane March 10, 1858, this time with government assistance, and 
with the commission to explore the mouths and affluents of the 
Zambesi with a view to navigation and trade. Having found his 
Makololo still expecting him at Tete, he started with his son and 
assistants to explore the four mouths, selecting the Kongone as the 
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best. During his absence in England the Makololo had maintained 
themselves by cutting wood and going about dancing. we had, 
however, been subject to their share of vicissitudes, thirty having 
died of disease, and six young men having been brutally murdered 
by a half-breed Portuguese slave-hunter, whose atrocities appear to 
have been numberless, and who was at that time a rebel to the Portu- 
guese government, and keeping the border in a very disturbed state. 
In fact the power of the Portuguese here appears to be little more 
than nominal. The home government at Lisbon had promised every 
assistance to Livingstone before he left England ; but it was merely 
an empty boast, as the officials, who are seldom or never paid, had 
never even heard of it. Most of the population are soldiers, whose 
pay is nevereor seldom sent, even to the officers, and who are ina 
very degraded condition. From the merchants, however, Livingstone 
met with much cordiality. 

The first year was spent in short trips up the Zambesi and Shire, a 
confluent of the great river, falling into it from the left or north bank. 
On the Zambesi his exploration was brought to a stop by the Ke- 
brassu rapids, 100 feet high, which could only be ascended at high 
water, and then by a more powerful steamer than the one they had. 
The navigation of the Shire was stopped at 100 miles from the 
Zambesi by the five Murchison cataracts, extending over a distance 
of 35 miles, and having in all a fall of 1200 feet. The land on the 
banks attains an elevation of 4000 feet, and presents a beautiful, rich, 
fertile and salubrious country. On one of these excursions he saw a 
hippopotamus caught in a trap not unlike our common garrotting 
mouse-trap: a heavy log armed at one end with a dart poisoned at 
the point is suspended from a tree hanging over the animal’s path, 
and the end of the rope attached to a trigger on the ground ; as the 
animal sets this off with his foot, the neck is just in the position to 
receive the falling bolt, and he very soon dies. 

On one of these journeys he pushed as far as the Nyassa Lake, 
travelling in a northeastern direction. Its southern end, which he 
visited, was in 14° 25’ S. and 35° 30’ E. He found it a fine sheet of 
water fed by abundant streams, and about 160 miles wide and 250 
long, running nearly north and south.. It was rediscovered a few 
months later by a German traveller, who unfortunately died ; and his 
discoveries perished with him, his papers never having been found. 
Vast herds of elephants roamed the country he passed through, as 
many as nine large herds being seen in one swamp. Cotton, ivory 
and sugar might be exported, and with the great advantage of water- 
carriage all the way to England, excepting for 35 miles’ portage on the 
Shire. He believes that a trade in these articles such as might be 
established would kill the slave-trade, at least from the Zambesi to 
the lake and along the 300 miles of its shore. His theory is that if 
ivory were sent in exchange for English manufactures, the principal 
motive of the slave-trade would be done away with, and the wars and 
struggles of the natives would be turned into the channel of peaceful 
traffic. Here he again encountered the ordeal by poison; the accused 
either dies of the poison, or throwing it up, is put to death for witch- 
craft. Here also he came into contact with the Arab slave-hunters. 
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On his march back towards Linyanti, Livingstone found nothing 
new or strange that need be related here. As an illustration of the 
evil results of want of government and weakness in the Portuguese 
province, Livingstone says as follows respecting the deeds of two 
half-castes and their marauding bands :— 


The story is a sad one. After the traders reached Zumbo, one of them called 

the natives Sequasha entered into a plot with the disaffected headman to kill 
his chief, Mpangwe, in order that Namakusuree might seize upon the chieftainship ; 
and for the murder of Mpangwe the trader agreed to receive ten tusks of ivory. 
Sequasha, with a picked party of armed slaves, went to visit Mpangwe, who re- 
ceived him kindly, and treated him with all the honor and hospitality usually shown 
to distinguished strangers ; and the women busied themselves in cooking the best 
of their provisions for the repast to be set before him. Of this and also of the beer 
the half-caste partook heartily. Mpangwe was then asked by Sequasha to allow 
his men to fire their guns in amusement. Innocent of any suspicion of treachery, 
and anxious to hear the report of firearms, Mpangwe at once gave his consent; and 
the slaves rose and poured a murderous volley into the merry group of unsuspecting 
spectators, killing the chief and twenty of his people. The survivors fled in Sones 
The children and young women were seized as slaves, and the village sacked. 
Sequasha sent a message to Namakusuree: “I have killed the lion that troubled 
you ; come and talk over the matter.” He came and brought the ivory. “No,” 
said the half-caste ; “let us divide the land.” He took the larger share for himself, 
and compelled the would-be usurper to deliver up his bracelets in token of subjection 
on becoming the child or venedl af Sequasha. These were sent in triumph to the 
authorities at Tete. The Governor of Quillimane had told us that he had received 
orders from Lisbon to take advantage of our passing to reéstablish Zumbo ; and 
accordingly these traders had built a small stockade on the rich plain of the right 
bank of the Loangwa, a mile above the site of the ancient mission-church of Zumbo, 
as part of the royal policy. The bloodshed was quite unnecessary, because the 
land at Zumbo having of old been purchased, the natives would have always of 
their own accord acknowledged the right thus acquired ; they pointed it out to Dr. 
Livingstone in 1856, that though they were cultivating it, it was not theirs, but the 
white man’s land. Sequasha and his mate had left their ivory in charge of some of 
their slaves, who were having a gay time of it, getting drunk every night. 


On their way back the party visited the Victoria Falls and corrected 
the impressions of the former visit by actual measurement. The 
depth measured from the lip of the falls at Garden Island to the first 
rock when the plummet touched, was 310 feet, the bottom not less 
than so feet more, the breadth of the river at the falls over 1860 
yards ; the width of the cleft into which the river plunges 80 yards, 
and the outlet into which it rushes from 20 to 30 yards wide, and 600 
yards from the left bank. Into this narrow opening the water from 
both banks rushes with awful fury, creating an indescribable whirl- 
pool, which foams and boils down a narrow zigzag passage, more than 
400 feet deep, for some thirty miles. Wherever the cleft was made 
the hard basalt is as sharp as if rent yesterday. 

After these observations, taken at leisure, they proceeded to visit 
Sekeletu, whom they found, not at Linyanti, but living in total seclu- 
sion at a distant village. Having been attacked with leprosy, he had 
hidden himself from his tribe, living in a closed wagon and never 
showing his face to any one, a fact which was already having a dis- 
astrous effect upon his nation. Soon after his death his chiefs 
fought for his place, and in the strife destroyed their people, and in a 
few years the Makololo had ceased to exist. 

On their way down the Zambesi they found that it was much ob- 
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structed by rocks and whirlpools, and as a natural outlet for commerce 
of little use ; and shortly after, by orders of the Lisbon Government, 
both the Zambesi and the Shire were declared to be closed to foreign 
commerce. In the whole of this second expedition he was accom- 
panied by his son Charles Livingstone and Dr. Kirk, and part of 
the time by his wife, who unfortunately died in 1862. On his first 
expedition up the Shire he had found a beautiful, healthy upland 
country, swarming with happy, well fed, and industrious inhabitants. 
When however he escorted Bishop Mackenzie and his missionaries 
to the proposed scene of their labors, the Ajawa had already intro- 
duced the horrors of slave-hunting, and meeting several gangs of 
captive Manganja, driven by half-breed Portuguese, he drove off the 
keepers and liberated the slaves, whom the Bishop took with him to 
form the nucleus of his mission. As yet the curse had not fallen 
upon that immediate neighborhood, and when he left the missionaries 
to build their houses and found their establishment in the healthy 
highlands about the lake, he returned to his ship at Tete without 
apprehensions for their fate. When at Tete he found that at least 
two of the bands of slaves liberated belonged to the Portuguese Gov- 
ernor and his brother, and had been collected under their orders at 
the very time they were professing to be doing all in their power to 
suppress it. There was at this time another obstacle in the way of 
all attempts to suppress this nefarious trade. The French had com- 
menced their so-called free-labor system, and being openly carried on * 
under the French flag, it could not be interfered with. Livingstone 
says that to obtain free labor to leave the country is quite impossible 
in Africa, and that the so-called voluntary emigrants to the French 
islands were obtained by genuine slave-hunting, and he himself saw 
them sent on board ship by boat-loads in chains. It is due to the 
late Emperor to add that when he became alive to the facts, he did 
what the Portuguese Government only promised to do, in 1864 he 
abolished the system. 

Hopeless of traffic on the Shire and Zambesi, he made an expedi- 
tion up the Rovuma, a river which empties itself into the ocean about 
nine degrees north of the embouchure of the Zambesi. The general 
direction of the Rovuma was found to be from S.W. to N. E., and 
according to native accounts was declared to flow directly out of 
Lake Nyassa. This he found to be an error, as at about 3° west of 
its mouth the Rovuma bends in a N. W. direction, and receives a con- 
fluent from the S.W. It evidently rises from the highlands which 
dominate the eastern shore of the lake. The river being very shallow 
and tortuous and the natives hostile and aggressive, shooting at them 
with poisoned arrors and muskets, on one occasion he was forced 
to use his rifles for self-defence. In two months he was back in the 
Zambesi, where he found that Mr. Thornton, a member of his expedi- 
tion who had previously left him to join the German Baron van der 
Deeken in his interior explorations, had returned, having found per- 
petual snow at the height of 8000 feet on Mount Kilimanjaro, which 
rises to 20,000 feet. Before Livingstone could meet him, however, he 
was prostrated by fever and died shortly after, a victim to his gen- 
erous exertions in favor of the missionaries and the expedition. After 
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the establishment of the Bishop and his party, the depredations of the 
Ajawa became so extensive as greatly to disturb him, and he under- 
took an expedition to liberate two of his own people who had been 
carried off. Having succeeded in this, he resolved to continue his 
way to Tete, to expostulate with the authorities ; but his boat having 
been upset, all his provisions, clothes and medicines were lost, and 
in a small deserted hut Bishop Mackenzie succumbed to fever and 
bad food, and was buried by his disconsolate followers. The rest of 
the missionaries, now left without their leader and frightened by the 
outrages which they saw around them, left the healthy highlands, and 
descending to the fever-haunted swamps, most of them perished. 

Livingstone had been up the Shire in a boat, and making a portage 
at the falls, had gone almost all round the lake, which he had found 
to be about 60 miles broad and 200 from north to south. He did not 
examine the extreme northern end, as he intended to return, and left 
his boat suspended in a tree and covered with branches. The depth 
of the lake he found to be over 100 fathoms. After his Rovuma 
expedition he attempted to carry the Nyassa, a small section steamer, 
past the falls into the upper Shire, hoping thereby to cut off the slave 
trade for the whole length of the Shire and the lake, about 600 miles. 
Finding the work more than he could accomplish with the means at 
his disposal, he went forward on foot, hoping to find the boat he had 
left fit for use. It had been burnt by the forest fires, and he could 
only prolong his journey along the shore. All was desolation. The 
Mangaja whom he had found on his first visit so numerous that all 
the country was dotted with their villages and smiling with abundant 
crops, was now a scene of ghastly desolation ; houses, villages and 
crops burnt, men, women and children carried off or slaughtered and 
their putrid corpses or whitening bones exposed on every hand, ex- 
cept a miserable remnant cowering in the fever-breeding marshes, and 
dying daily of starvation and disease, too utterly hopeless and pro- 
strate in body and mind to attempt to do anything for their own sus- 
tenance or support. All were gone. No wonder if the Doctor, who 
could not bear to shoot game unless required for food, is loud in his 
execration of the inhuman trade. 

Before this trip was completed the expedition was recalled home. 
On his return to Tete he found that the infamous Mariano was at 
large, carrying on his slave-hunts on a larger scale then ever. We 
quote :— 


It appears that this half-caste rebel, notwithstanding all his notorious robberies 
and murders and his actual rebellion and war, had been tried at Mozambique, and 
had been let off with the mild sentence of imprisonment for three years and a fine. 
Not having money enough to pay the fine, the Mozdmbique authorities consider- 
ately allowed him to go back to Quillimane to collect some debts which he asserted 
were due to him; but when he got there, it was found that his debts were due 
somewhere up the country. His ee creditors, however, most feelingly 
petitioned the Government to allow Mariano to go thither, in order to collect ivory 
to pay both debts and fine. Permission was graciously given, and he was also 
allowed to take several hundred muskets and much ammunition ; but instead of 
pire es | ivory he returned to his own people up the Shire, and betook himself at 
once to his former course of robbery, murder and kidnapping, and set the Portu- 


nye authority at defiance. The Governor of Quillimane then declared war against 
is old enemy, and with all his available soldiers and slaves in a fleet of boats and 
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canoes, sailed up the Shire to capture the enemy, but could not find him—and 
so sailed down again. The whole thing had the appearance to the uncharitable — 
who knew that nothing could be done in a district without the knowledge of the 
Governor — of Mariano’s having been allowed to run away with a large assortment 
of arms and ammunition out of a small hamlet, where every one by means of his 
slaves knows the business of every one else. It is true, the Governor ran after 
him, but at the pace one does after a child in play—and of course could not catch 
him. A captain was afterwards sent across the country with a force, and was more 
fortunate than the Governor, for he reached Mariano. Unluckily, however, instead 
of capturing the rebel, the rebel captured him in a night attack, it was said, with 
his ammunition and a number of his men. The captain, according to the account 
of his brother officers, was allowed to depart, after receiving a present of ivory. 


4 On his return to England, Livingstone rested for a while, and then 
went to Zanzibar as English consul. He was however never satisfied 
that the actual sources of the Nile had been reached, and at last set 
off again on the lonely journey which was to last till his last hour, or 
rather till now, when his countrymen, having declared him one of 
England’s “ worthies,” are with pomp and sorrow laying his body in 
Westminster Abbey. Happily, the great traveller was to the last at- 
tended by true and faithful men, and we shall shortly be enabled to 
read those memoirs which he continued till death laid his hand upon 
him. 

The great secret of his success seems to have been his pure honesty 
of purpose and the genuine love which he bore to his fellow-man, by 
which he gained a complete trust from the natives wherever he went, 
and was always able to gather free men, willing and eager to share 
his toils with him. 

ARTHUR T. WELD. 








FISHERMEN’S LUCK. 


‘l= singular piece of good fortune which has recently befallen 
Mr. Leofwyn (pronounced Lev-win) of our city, has, naturally 
enough, given rise to considerable talk ; but while the main facts are 
generally known, every narrator has a different version of the de- 
tails. As the affair is somewhat curious, and as I have the pleasure 
of an acquaintance with one of the parties immediately concerned, I 
have obtained an accurate statement of the circumstances, which may 
be relied on in every particular. 

Mr. Ina Leofwyn, I will premise, is one of the best known, and at 
the same time least known, men in the city. He is a descendant of 
one of the most ancient families in the State ; a family which enjoyed 
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high consideration in colonial times, and possessed considerable 
wealth down to the earlier part of the present century. Then, one 
can scarcely tell how, but by that mysterious law which seems to set 
a limit to the continuance of prosperity, however honorably acquired 
and judiciously employed, the family began to decline, both in 
numbers and in wealth. One by one they died off, the property 
melted away, until the gentleman of whom I am speaking was left 
the solitary representative of the name, and sole inheritor of the 
very small remnant of the family estate. 

Mr. Leofwyn is by'taste and culture a scholar and man of letters, 
though he has produced no work of mark. While not only his family- 
name, but his perfect breeding and social accomplishments give him 
the entrée of all the best society of the city, he visits but little, for the 
reason, as he says, that he can not return the hospitalities that are 
so largely proffered him. Being a bachelor, his small income suffices 
for his immediate wants, and occasionally he adds to it by writing for 
a journal of repute, where his graceful and thoughtful articles are 
always welcomed, probably quite as much for their striking contrast 
to the ordinary tone of journalism, as for their intrinsic merit. 

He lives in a set of chambers constituting the second story of an 
old mansion which for generations was the town-residence of his 
family, and the lower story of which is used as a school by the 
teacher of a private class of deaf-mutes, composed of pupils from all 
parts of the State, whose parents prefer that they shall receive private 
tuition, and can afford the high terms of a really highly-qualified in- 
structor. Mr. Leofwyn has counted himself particularly fortunate in 
this arrangement, as he was compelled to rent these rooms, and would 
have found it impossible to procure other tenants who would pay as 
well and yct be so silent and orderly. In the rear of the house is a 
small but very pretty garden which he cultivates with his own hands. 
He allows the pupils the freedom of this during their recess ; and he 
says that in no single instance have they done any intentional damage, 
while it is often a great pleasure to him to watch from his window 
their merry but voiceless sports. 

I have spoken of the antiquity of his family, but really this word but 
faintly expresses the fact. He traces his lineage back in an unbroken 
line, not merely to the Conquest, but far beyond it, to some old Saxon 
thegn, whether of Canute’s time, or Alfred’s time, or Hengist's time, I 
do not remember. Though proud of his pedigree, he never obtrudes 
it, nor even alludes to it ; though he has once or twice shown to a few 
antiquarian friends, at their request, old documents, copies of records, 
and heir-looms of amazing antiquity that perfectly convinced them. 
All the members of the family have borne old Saxon baptismal names. 

With his peculiar tastes, feelings and habits, it is somewhat remark- 
able that his most intimate friend is a man in nearly every respect his 
exact opposite. This is a sort of adventurer (I use the word in no 
bad sense) of the name of Kennedy ; an Irishman or Scotchman, he 
hardly knows which himself, who “never had a grandfather,” as he 
says, who has knocked all about the world, doing heaven knows what; 
has made heaps of money by speculation and lost them again; a man 
whose education has been picked up in the four quarters of the globe, 
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speaking a dozen languages in a dozen degrees of ungrammatical 
fluency, with infinite shrewdness, versatility and knowledge of the 
world, ready to embark in anything that promises to pay, with the 
quickest head for business that was ever known, and who would long 
ago have been five times a millionaire but for his glowing imagination 
that gets the better of his judgment and continually lures him on to 
new El Dorados. He has made and lost, if report be true, a dozen 
fortunes or more, which he bears with perfect equanimity, declaring 
that speculation and adventure are a necessity to him ; that it is the 
game, not the stakes, that he cares for, and that having no creature 
dependent on him in the wide world, he can afford to indulge his 
tastes. 

They first met at a watering-place, where they were drawn together 
by the fact that each was a brilliant and masterly chess-player ; and 
the tie thus formed was strengthened by the other fact that each man 
was a most fascinating converser, though in different styles. Kennedy 
had an infinite fund of experience, knowledge of men, mother-wit, and 
great dramatic power in narration; Leofwyn high culture, grace of 
language, poetic fancy, and exquisite tact. Each seemed to supple- 
ment the other; the acquaintance soon ripened into intimacy, and 
when Kennedy came to the city, he visited Leofwyn constantly and 
with almost the familiarity of a brother. “He is like no man I ever 
knew,” he would say when speaking of him. “I know the outside of 
things, but he knows the inside. It is like getting out of the dust 
and stenches of a factory-town into green woods in spring-time, just 
to hear him talk.” And Leofwyn would say, “ Kennedy is like the 
wizard’s glass that showed him all that was going on in the world. 
His talk takes me out of my cell and carries me, as the magic cloak 
carried Faust, over all the kingdoms of the earth, showing me the 
great drama of humanity in action everywhere.” 

One morning Leofwyn was lying on a lounge in his “den,” as he 
called it, lazily smoking a long Turkish pipe, when Kennedy suddenly 
entered. 

“T am going a-fishing: will you come along?” 

“Fishing?” repeated his friend, with surprise. “Where? and what 
do you expect to catch?” 

“Never do you mind: you put down your pipe, get your rod, and 
come along. The walk will do us both good, and I pledge myself to 
a catch.” 

Having nothing particular to do, and the weather being pleasant, 
Leofwyn made no objection ; he got down his rod —“ Never mind a 
basket,” said Kennedy, “ mine will do ”— otherwise equipped himself, 
and they started out. After passing through the city, they reached 
the rough hilly country lying beyond its western suburb. “We shall 
catch no fish bigger than a minnow in any stream here,” protested 
Leofwyn ; but Kennedy merely replied, “We shall see,” and kept 
steadily on. 

At last they reached the region of country known as Buzzard 
Ridge, and Kennedy, striking into a woodland path, led the way to a 
sequestered spot where a small stream came running over pebbles 
and among rocks, and was joined by a tiny rivulet which had once 
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been larger, to judge from the disproportionate width of its bc«. 
The wedge of land in the angle rose with steep rocky sides, almost 
cliffs, and was covered above with trees. 

“ Do you know this place?” asked Kennedy. 

“ As well as I know my own house.” 

“What is the name of this stream?” 

“Vinegar Creek ; and I caught the last fish in it—a sun-fish, by 
the way — fifteen years ago.” 

“ There is still one left.” 

“ A moon-fish, probably.” 

“Yes, or a star-fish. What is the name of that brook?” 

“Tt has no name that I know of. An old negro once told me that 
he thought he had heard it called Squirrel Run, but was not sure.” 

“Do you know the land up there where the trees are?” 

“T have shot many a squirrel there when I was a boy.” 

“Let us climb up and look at it.” 

“With pleasure. I have some old prejudices about fish being 
usually caught in the water, but I am open to new lights.” 

Without answering, Kennedy led the way up the bed of the name- 
less brook a short distance until they reached a place where the 
ascent was practicable, and a smart scramble took them to the top. 
Here they found a nearly level plateau of perhaps some twenty acres, 
of irregularly triangular shape, beautifully wooded, with a slight dip 
toward the west or base of the triangle, on which side the access was 
quite easy. From between the trees, looking to the south-east, a 
lovely view was had over miles of beautiful rolling country, dotted 
with cottages and handsome villas, over the steeples of the city which 
seemed lying at their feet, and far down the wide river specked with 
white sails. 

“Lovely site for a house!” exclaimed Kennedy. “Who owns this 

lace?” 
r “It is part of the old Ranaldson estate. Vinegar Creek is the 
boundary. It is one of the oldest properties in the State. The old 
original Ranaldson bought it from the Indians ; and I have seen the 
title-deeds with the hieroglyphics of a tortoise and a beaver and what 
not for the sachems’ signatures.” 

“Why have they never built here?” 

“Old Mr. Ranaldson, who has not very long been dead, often 
talked of building here, but he never had much ready money. It 
was a princely estate once, but has been frittered away for the most 
part. Still what is left is a fine fortune for the heirs, now the city 
has come so near.” 

Kennedy now walked to the other or northern edge of the plateau, 
followed by his friend. “And who owns the land on the other side 
of the creek?” he asked. 

“Tt is all divided up, but it used to belong to the Corbin family.” 

“ Has it any name?” 

“The Corbins used always to speak of their place as ‘Allerton,’ but 
it was generally called ‘ Fisher’s Folly,’ a name the significance of 
which I never fully grasped until the present moment.” 

“What a charming gift wit is! However, I have promised you a 
fish, and I generally keep my word.” 
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“The perca scandens, ot climbing perch,” said Leofwyn, putting on 
his eye-glasses, and peering intently at the topmost twig of an aspen 
poplar full fifty feet high, “is said to ascend trees; but I was not 
aware that it was found in this latitude. Perhaps you have him in 
your basket?” . 

“No, I haven’t ; but I have some lunch, and some old Otard, and 
a few Partagas, and if you have no objection, we’ll sit down in the 
shade and try them all.” 

They seated themselves on the mossy roots of a spreading beech, 
and Kennedy produced a very capital luncheon. Leofwyn was sur- 
prised, however, when the things were unpacked, to see a bright new 
trowel at the bottom of the basket. 

“This I apprehend,” he said, taking it in his hand, “to be some 
new pattern of squid. I must say, Kennedy, as an angler you could 
give lessons to old Walton himself.” 

“A la bonne heure. ‘Avise la fin, as the old Cassilis-Kennedy motto 
runs. And by the way, I have a strong conviction that I am de- 
scended from the ferocious old man-roasting earl ; though I dare say, 
Leofwyn, it would break your heart to think that any son of Adam 
had so miserably short a pedigree.” 

When they were enjoying their cigars, Kennedy remarked : — “I 
happen to know why that place was called Fisher’s Folly, and I will 
tell you. The old original Corbin bought the place where the home- 
stead stands, and a large tract of land to the north and west of it 
where the soil was richest, and this place he called Allerton. His 
grandson added the land on this side the ridge, but he could not run 
down to the creek because all that strip of meadow land and that 
hillside, about fifty acres in all, bounding on the creek, had been 
taken up by a man named Fisher, an honest, industrious, thrifty 
fellow, who had come out as a ‘redemptioner,’ and after making good 
his passage-money, by hard work and thrift had scraped together a 
little sum with which he bought that piece of land and built himself 
a log house on it. He was a sort of character in his way ; and old 
Corbin took, or pretended to take, a great fancy to him, and often 
had him up at Allerton. Whether old Corbin put the notion in his 
head or not, and if so, whether he did it maliciously or not, I can not 
say, but Fisher was suddenly bitten with a mining craze — would 
spend weeks up in the mountains, neglecting his farm, and finally 
persuaded himself that he had found a gold-mine. He now offered 
Corbin his land, which he had always before refused to sell, for a 
sum in cash far below its real value, that he might secure his mine 
before anybody else found it. Corbin closed at once, of course. 
Fisher bought his mine, and came into town one day, radiant, with a 
bag full of iron pyrites, to find out that the stuff was not worth the 
bag that held it. The disappointment killed him: he took to drink 
and died within the year. Old Corbin, however, never set foot on 
the land he had so long coveted: he was threatened with an attack of 
gout when he closed the bargain, and when Fisher was tearing his hair 
in town, Corbin in his torments was blaspheming fit to take the roof 
off Allerton House. At last it struck at his heart, and he died about 
the same time that Fisher did. The neighbors named the new pur- 
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chase ‘ Fisher’s Folly,’ probably by way of self-congratulation on their 
own wisdom, and gradually it came to be applied to the whole place.” 

“ But, Kennedy, how upon earth did you find all this out, and what 
have you been studying it up for? Do you propose to write the 
history of the county?” 

“T found it out by an odd chance. A month or six weeks ago I 
was about taking a trip to New York, when I bethought myself that 
I might as well buy a book to read in the cars. I am not much of a 
reading man, as you know, but I can always read when travelling by 
rail. I happened to be near a second-hand bookstore at the moment, 
so I turned in, and having plenty of time, began to rummage the 
shelves for something to suit me. At last I lighted on an old parch- 
ment-covered and battered folio, which took my fancy so that I bought 
it. It was the old field-book of the surveyor who ran the lines of 
nearly all the estates in this part of the county. It had all his surveys 
carefully laid down, with a neatly drawn plat of each, and his signature 
to every one. I thought there might turn out to be something worth 
knowing to be picked out of this ; though what had first excited my 
interest was the other side of the book, in which he had kept a sort 
of diary of his movements, of his various adventures, some queer 
enough, notes of peculiarities in the country, and a farrago of historical 
reminiscences and anecdotes about county estates and families, 
written in a beautiful, almost microscopic hand. I'll show you the 
book when we go back. It was out of it that I picked up the story 
of Fisher’s Folly. 

“ And so you say that this is Vinegar Creek below us, that it bounds 
the Ranaldson and Corbin estates, and that the other little stream is 
either nameless, or else called Squirrel Run?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you are wrong on all points.” 

“ How so?” 

“That little nameless stream, as you may see from the size of its 
bed, even if we had not other evidence, was once much the larger of 
the two. It was the original Vinegar Creek ; it gave the name to the 
whole stream below, and it bounds the land that old Ranaldson 
bought from the Indians. This stream beneath us was originally 
Squirrel Run. But in process of time, from some cause or other, it 
increased in size and the other branch dwindled, so that a change of 
names very naturally took place, and this larger branch got to be 
looked upon as the real Vinegar Creek. Old Ranaldson found the 
original Vinegar Creek a good boundary, and stopped there. Fisher 
found Squirrel Run a good boundary, and stopped there. Corbin 
would probably have reached over here, but Fisher stood in his way, 
and by the time he had got a grip of Fisher’s land, the gout had got 
a grip of him, and held it. I only conjecture that he may have had 
the idea, by way of enlarging his domain merely, for this triangle is 
the poorest kind of soil, and was not worth much in those days. 
Anyhow, I fancy he was a close fish, and told his plans to no one; 
and his nephews who succeeded him, and whom he hated, were a 
harumscarum set, put the property in charge of an overseer, and lived 
a gay life in town. My old surveyor ran the lines of the whole estate 
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when Fisher’s Folly was bought, and has left in his book a very neat 
plan of it, with the metes and bounds carefully laid down.” 

“Did he run the lines of the Ranaldson estate too?” 

“No. You see that was then under the old law of entail, and could 
not be divided. But I found in my old book a significant memoran- 
dum:—‘Mem. To find out which Fork of Vinegar Creek is the true 
boundary of the Ranaldson lands.’ He never did find out, it would 
seem ; but I did. I had seen this place before in one of my rambles, 
and wondered if it could be bought ; and the hint was not lost upon 
me. I set about a quiet search at the Land Office, and there, inch- 
deep in dust, I found the original survey, and verified it by the ori- 
ginal records. And I have also found when this stream began to be 
called ‘ Vinegar Creek, sometimes known as Squirrel Run.’ So I am 
at this moment the only man in the world who knows the true boun- 
dary.” 

“Then if this piece of land we are on belongs to neither of the 
estates, to whom does it belong?” 

“It belongs to the State, sir!” cried Kennedy, springing to his 
feet. “It is unclaimed, unsettled land; and I megn that it shall 
belong to us two before many days are over. And now you see the 
fish.” 

Leofwyn sat for a while in silence. Then he said — 

“ But, Kennedy, this looks to me like robbing the Ranaldsons.” 

“ Not the least particle in the world. If they had ever improved it, 
or otherwise exercised ownership over it, I grant you; but they have 
never cultivated it, never fenced it, never cut a tree on it: they have 
never even paid taxes on it, for the acreage for which they are as- 
sessed is the true amount of their proper estate. They are simply 
under a mistake as to their boundary, that is all; and I propose to 
rectify it, and avail myself of the advantages the State holds out to 
settlers.” 

“ But, my friend, granting that you have a right, both in law and 
equity, to reap the fruit of your singular discovery, I can not share it 
with you. It is yours, not mine ; you are the original discoverer, so 
to speak, and why should you make me a present of half?” 

“Why?” asked Kennedy, turning on him almost fiercely, “do you 
ask me why? Because I want a partner in this adventure ; because 
you are the only friend I have; because you are nearer to me than 
any one in the world. And then,” he added more gently, “ you know 
my ups and downs. In six months’ time I may not have a dollar in 
the world ; and I want to be able, when I get to the bottom of the 
bag, to go to some one without embarrassment and say, ‘lend me a 
couple of thousands to set me going again,’ and to know that that 
some one is able to do it.” 

Leofwyn smiled very slowly and softly, as if he were reading some- 
thing in a book; then reached up his hand and grasped Kennedy’s— 

“T understand you,” he said. “I will be your partner.” 

Was this purely an act of generosity on Kennedy’s part ; or did he 
also take into consideration the advantage which the association with 
a man of Leofwyn’s standing, whose name was a synonym for honor 
and high-mindedness, would have in an adventure like this, when he 
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_was certain to be made the mark for every calumny, and if it came to 
the law, could not fail to be at a disadvantage as a stranger and ad- 
venturer, in a contest with one of the oldest and most popular families 
in the county? Who knows? Men’s motives are rarely single. 

“Good!” said Kennedy. “Now you have seen the fish, but he is 
not caught yet. We will set a hook or two.” 

So saying, he took up his trowel, and looking around, selected a 
straight young dog-wood, which he dug up, with its crooked root. 
This he trimmed off and made into a rough but very shapely walking- 
stick, which he handed to his friend, saying, “ Have that finished off, 
and keep it as a memento of our bargain.” 

He next sat on the ground and dug with his trowel a little pit 
about six inches deep, then bent over and peered closely into it, 
Leofwyn watching him the while with considerable mystification. 
Presently Kennedy called him —“ Look down in here”—he did so. 
“ Do you see any gold, or silver, or ore of any kind?” 

“T do not.” 

“Nor do I. Now come with me.” They went to the edge of the 
cliff where a litter of stones of all sizes was lying, and under Ken- 
nedy’s directions piled these up in a sort of parapet, about a yard 
long and a few inches high. Next, by his directions again, they car- 
ried some of the squarest of them a little back, and built them into a 
sort of fragment of wall. This work done, Leofwyn wondering all 
the while, Kennedy took his trowel and dug up four spots of ground 
about four feet apart, forming the corners of a square, and planted 
in each, very carefully, four grains of corn which he took fron his 
pocket. Leofwyn began to see. 

“There !” said Kennedy, as he covered up the last hill, “we have 
begun to inclose, we have begun to clear off the timber, we have ‘ve- 
gun to build, and we have begun to plant. Moreover we have sunk 
an experimental shaft for minerals, and found none. If that doesn’t 
give us a good pre-emption right, I don’t know what the word means.” 

“Ts this necessary?” asked Leofwyn. 

“ Not if we are dealt fairly with. But the Ranaldsons are rich, and 
will try every effort to baffle us, and I think it prudent to leave no 
hole unstopped. The old colonial law which gave a decided prefer- 
ence to the claimant who had begun clearing, planting, and so forth, 
is obsolete, but it has never been repealed that I know of.” 

So having baited and set their hooks, the two anglers returned, 
and the next day commenced legal proceedings under the Code, for 
taking up a certain piece or parcel of vacant land. The clerks at the 
Land Office were stricken almost speechless when the claim was 
entered. The Ranaldsons received due notice and filed a caveat. 
There was a hearing before the Commissioner. The Ranaldsons 
were there with their lawyer, and as furious as if they were the 
victims of a nefarious conspiracy. Kennedy was all ready: he had 
his book, the writing and signatures of which were verified by com- 
parison with documents in the office ; the Ranaldson survey was pro- 
duced, and those of the adjacent estates. The Commissioner issued 
a warrant of re-survey, and at the second hearing decided that the 
patent should be issued. This drove the fiery Ranaldsons <lmos¢ 
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wild, and they came very near charging the Commissioner himself 
with being suborned to this unheard-of injustice, but were timely 
checked by their lawyer, who took them apart for a conference. 
Presently he came back, accompanied by the elder Ranaldson, and 
addressing himself to Leofwyn, and ignoring Kennedy, said :— 

“Mr. Leofwyn, you will excuse me for saying that this is a very 
singular case. My clients, very naturally, have the feeling that a 
grievous wrong is being perpetrated upon them, and advantage taken 
of some one’s inexcusable carelessness or oversight. They are for 
fighting it out in the courts ; but I, though a lawyer, have advised a 
compromise, as litigation in matters of this kind is generally so pro- 
tracted and so” (drawing out the words slowly) “e-nor-mous-ly ex- 
pensive. Should you reject this, however, I am authorised to state 
that the whole family consider themselves bound in honor to resist 
your claim, and that, if necessary, they will expend their joint fortunes 
in resisting it by every means known to the law. I state your inten- 
tions correctly, Mr. Ranaldson, do I not?” 

His client nodded, apparently not trusting himself to speak. Ken- 
nedy, who had a horror of litigation, was obviously staggered at this 
announcement, and looked anxiously at his partner ; but Leofwyn, 
fixing a firm gaze first on the lawyer and then on his client, replied 
calmly :— 

“Mr. Archibald, and Mr. Ranaldson, there can be no thought of a 
compromise here. Either our claim is perfectly valid and just —as 
valid as that of the first settler who took up lands under the Crown, 
and as just as that of your ancestor who bought his from the Indians 
for some muskets and strings of beads — or else we have no claim at 
all. To listen to a compromise would be placing ourselves in the 
position of persons who having found a flaw in your title or other 
means of disquieting you, were making a market of it ; and neither * 
my friend nor myself will allow even the shadow of such a charge. 
We are not meddling with your title at all: to the land in question 
you never had a title, nor ever asserted one: you have simply fallen 
into an error about the boundary of your land, which is now rectified. 
And as for your threatened litigation, I can offer you a much easier, 
quicker, and less expensive method of settlement. You know all the 
facts of the case: let us hear the evidence on which you propose to 
appeal, and if there is anything which a court would take into serious 
consideration, my friend and myself will at once withdraw our claim 
without waiting for a decree. If you refuse this proposition, you 
may rely upon it that we will not be intimidated from maintaining 
our rights by any threat of litigation, nor will we suffer ourselves to 
be placed in a false position from any fear of the result.” 

The lawyer here took aside his client for another consultation, and 
after a few minutes returned alone, saying that the representatives of 
the family had concluded to withdraw any further opposition. The 
remaining proceedings were quickly despatched. The clerk almost 
wept as he made out the patent under the name, given by Kennedy, cf 
“Tishermen’s Luck,” and received the scarcely more than nominal sum 
at which the State, anxious to encourage immigration, was offering all 
unclaimed lands. 
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On their way home, Kennedy said to Leofwyn, “It is lucky for me 
that I have a man like you for a partner. I may as well own it: that 
threat that the whole Ranaldson family would club purses to fight us, 
and the prospect of interminable litigation, frightened me. When 
that old fellow was drawing out his words so slowly, I felt as if he 
was winding a rope round and round me. But for your coolness and 
firmness I should have compromised and been a fool for my pains.” 

“T saw that they were playing a game of bluff ; and as I knew we 
had both law and right, I could easily be as firm as they.” 

“Do you know, Leofwyn, your quiet resolution reminded me of 
some of our games of chess. Often have I opened.upon you a for- 
midable attack, threatening mere ruin in a few moves, which would 
scare a weaker player, and you have gone on with your game with the 
most provoking indifference, because you foresaw that I should never 
get the chance to make the final move. You cool fellows are always 
more than a match for us excitable ones.” 

By this time they had reached their point of separation, and Leofwyn 
said at parting, “I must not forget to thank you for the pleasure I had 
in examining that old book of yours. I found it a perfect mine of old 
anecdotes and incidents. And by the way, I wish you would look in 
on me early in the morning ; I shall probably have a suggestion to 
make.” 

“All right,” said Kennedy, and so they parted. The next morning 
he called at Leofwyn’s rooms, and asked what the promised sugges- 
tion was. 

“It is a proposition,” replied Leofwyn, “and it is that we take 
another stroll up Vinegar Creek. I have an idea that there is another 
fish there.” 

“Ay indeed? What? What have you in mind?” 

“Tit for tat, my good friend. Wait till we get there.” 

When they reached the fork, Leofwyn led the way up the branch 
which they had first ascended, observing the water carefully. Pres- 
ently he drew from his pocket a cup, and dipping it, tasted the water. 
This he repeated at several points, apparently with no satisfactory 
result. Finally he took from his breast a wallet, whence he extracted 
a strip of thin paper of a grayish purple color, Kennedy intently ob- 
serving him. Holding this paper by one end, he knelt, dipped the 
other end in the water, and then examined it closely. 

“What are you about?” asked Kennedy. 

“ Avise la fin, Lord Cassilis, avise Ja fin.” 

After several experiments of this kind, conducted in silence, Leotwyn 
suddenly looked at his paper more keenly, and remarked, “I have a 
nibble.” Then going up nearer to the foot of the cliff, he dipped a 
fresh paper, and announced “A decided bite.” 

Kennedy, thoroughly mystified, came up, and Leofwyn showed him 
the purple paper, the wet end of which had assumed a reddish color. 

“ What do you call that?” Kennedy asked. 

“T call it a divining-rod at the present moment,” his friend replied, 
continuing his investigations. 

They were now at the very foot of the cliff, and just in front and 
above them was an immense pile of loose rocks and stones, sur- 
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rounding one gigantic mass, which had evidently broken away and 
fallen from above at a comparatively recent period. After surveying 
these from all sides, Leofwyn remarked to his friend, “I shall need 
your help now.” 

“What is to be done?” 

“T propose, if possible, to clear away these stones, so that I can 
crawl under that great fallen rock. I think my fish is under there.” 

“All right,” said the alert Kennedy, and the two set to work pulling 
away the stones. About half an hour’s labor uncovered the side of 
the great rock, so that they could see that while the lower end was 
sunk in the soil, and the upper rested against.the bank, there was a 
cavity under the middle into which a man might with some difficulty 
squeeze himself. As Leofwyn was pulling off his coat and waistcoat, 
Kennedy remarked in an abstracted tone, as if he were quoting a 
passage from a book, “ The burrowing trout is found under rocky hills, 
at the bottom of mines, and generally in the bowels of the earth. It 
is taken by sending in a ferret, while a terrier watches the outlet.” 

Without replying, Leofwyn crept at full length, and with some diffi- 
culty, into the cavity, where for awhile his companion heard him 
pulling stones about, and then the splash of water. After some time 
spent at this work, he crawled out, very red in the face, covered with 
earth and mud, and holding in his hand a cup of beautifully clear and 
sparkling water, which he offered to Kennedy, saying, “Taste that.” 

Kennedy tasted it cautiously, and with slight signs of repugnance. 

“Well?” asked Leofwyn. 

“Tt has a curious spicy kind of taste, saltish, and decidedly sour.” 

“Just so. Now this water is, I am convinced, identically the same 
with that of the famous spring of Pyrmont in Westphalia — you 
know it?” 

“JT should think I did. It cured me once when I was crippled 
with rheumatism. By Jupiter, you are right! I now remember the 
exact taste. How did you find out that it was here?” 

“ From that blessed old book of yours. Did you not notice where 
it speaks of Vinegar Creek that there are some words interlined ?” 

““T saw them, but the letters were so fine and the ink so faded that 
I could not make them out.” 

“Nor could I, till I took a magnifier. Then I saw that they were 
‘soe called from a sowre spring which floweth into it from y® rocks.’ 
Now a ‘sour spring’ is in itself a thing worth looking into, especially 
in these days ; and a sour spring which flowed so freely as to give 
the name of ‘ Vinegar Creek’ to a considerable stream, was, it struck 
me, a fish of no common magnitude.” 

“You are right there; this zs a fish, sure enough, and one that I 
should never have caught. But what were you juggling with the 
paper? Just mystifying me by way of paying me off?” 

“Nota bit. I am a little of a chemist, you know, and a chemist is 
a man provided with supplementary senses to aid his natural ones, 
When I found that I could not detect any acidity in the water by taste, 
I tried a simple chemical test. I had taken the precaution to bring 
with me some slips of litmus paper, which turns from purple to red 
with the contact of the slightest acid. The shades of color it took 
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led me to the rock far more truly than any divining-rod. I reasoned 
in this way: I know that this spring once flowed freely ; I see that a 
slight trickle of its waters comes from under these stones: it must be 
that the fall of this immense rock choked it and forced it to find some 
other, perhaps underground channel. Sure enough, I found the water 
oozing up just at the point where the rock was sunk deep into the 
soil, and I have no doubt that if the rock was blasted away, or a shaft 
run under it, we could restore the spring to its natural flow. As it 
was, the little clearing away I was able to do, increased its flow per- 
ceptibly. And now what value this adds to your discovery, I leave 
you to judge.” 

For answer, Kennedy shook him hard by the hand, clapped him on 
the shoulder, and then drank off the remaining water in the cup with 
as hearty gusto as if it had been Tokay ; and we may be sure that 
the sun never ripened a vintage that would have had to him half so 
exquisite a flavor. 

Before the week was out, Kennedy was in New York with a bottle 
of the water, a plat of the land, and some capital sketches of his own 
taking, showing the views at different points. When he came back, 
it was with two quiet keen-eyed men, authorised agents of certain 
great lords of capital, who looked in at the Land Office, drove out to 
the place and spent an hour there, and took an afternoon train back, 
having first received from Kennedy a document bearing the signatures 
of both partners, which he had all ready, and having placed in his 
hand in return a cheque for a sum so large that when he afterwards 
heard it named, the elder Ranaldson turned yellow and took to his 
bed for a week. Next year, they say, we shall have on Fishermen’s 
Luck the most magnificent hotel and sanitarium in the world. 


V. G. A. 








FRONTIER SERVICE BY AN OLD CAVALRYMAN. 


N the spring of 1846 the regiment of Mounted Riflemen was added 
to the permanent military establishment of the United States. 
The war with Mexico had just broken out. The battles of the 8th 
and 9th cf May at Palo Alto and Resaca had aroused the military 
enthusiasm of the whole country ; and many officers who won glory in 
these victories, hoped they would receive more substantial rewards in 
promotion to the high places of the new regiment. These hopes were 
doomed to disappointment, for Mr. Polk promoted no officer to the 
Rifles who had been in those battles, but with two or three exceptions 
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selected them from civil life. The ranks of the regiment were rapidly 
filled, and the Harper’s Ferry rifle was selected as our weapon. 

A finer body of young men was probably never seen than the 
Mounted Rifles when we entered Mexico, and at that day the Harper’s 
Ferry rifle was the best in the world. General Persifer F. Smith, of 
Louisiana, was our first colonel ; and all who remember him at Mon- 
~terey and on “ Scott’s Line” from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico, 
will agree that he was a fine specimen of a soldier andaman, In 
the day of battle he perhaps had no superior in our army: his cour- 
age was of the highest order, his attainments were varied, his pro- 
fessional information was excellent, his judgment was sound, his plans 
were always formed promptly and executed boldly, and he had under 
all circumstances complete control of his resources. ‘Those who 
knew General Smith only after disease had sapped the vigor of his 
faculties, can form little idea cf him as he was when first appointed 
colonel of the Rifles. He was then the illustration of a brave and 
hardy soldier, and courteous, high-spirited gentleman. When danger 
was at hand, when difficulties were to be overcome, his bright blue 
eyes grew brighter, and his cheerful voice and cheery countenance 
and pleasant jest inspired all with his confidence, and made duty in 
his presence a pleasure. Had he no claim upon history besides Con- 
treras, he would still rank with the best commanders America has 
produced. The excellence of his dispositions for that attack can 
only be equalled by the wonderful success achieved by the small force 
under his command, over the Mexican army in strong position. The 
confidence of the general in his troops, in the soundness of his plans, 
and in his knowledge of the enemy, is strikingty illustrated by the 
composure with which he drew out his watch as he saw his Rifles 
moving to the assault, and when the last Mexican had left the redoubt 
or surrendered, announced to the officers around him, “It has taken 
just seventeen minutes.” 

Our colonel was always general of a brigade during the war, and 
neither Colonel Fremont nor our Major ever joined us in Mexico. 
The command of the regiment therefore devolved upon our senior 
captain, Loring of Florida, a gallant young officer of twenty-four 
years, who led us into every action in which we were engaged in 
Mexico, and has commanded us ever since. At Vera Cruz, Twiggs’ 
division was ordered, the day after we landed, to move around and 
close the investment on the north side of the river. The Rifles being 
a cavalry corps, though serving on foot, moved at the head of the 
column, and frequently during the movement one or more of our 
companies engaged the light troops of the enemy. In one of these 
skirmishes a squadron of lancers was routed by one of our companies, 
and the commander left dead ; and on the day after, just as Com- 
pany C, marching at the head of the column, entered a narrow trail 
by the National Road from Vera Cruz to the Capital, it encountered 
a Lancer escort conducting a train of mules laden with wine. Our 
men sprang forward into the road and opened fire upon the Lancers, 
who fled with remarkable promptness and energy, leaving the mules 
and wine. We had made a tiresome march that morning through 
tangled thickets and over loose sand, and were in good disposition to 
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appreciate our prize; so having assured ourse.ves that there was to 
be no more fighting that day, we received permission from General 
Twiggs to roll a cask of wine down to the beach, where, in full view 
of the city, we broached it and drank it to the future success of the 
Mounted Rifles. An obliging Texan, who had guided us on our 
march from the south side of the city, added to the completeness of 
our enjoyment and filled the measure of our gratitude to him by 
lassoing and slaughtering for us a fat ox which was grazing near our 
halting-place. 

The events of the siege were interesting enough, but beyond an 
occasional reconnoissance near the city, and now and then a skirmish 
with the light troops of Santa Ana, who had reorganised his forces 
since his defeat at Buena Vista, and was advancing with a new army 
in hope of succoring Vera Cruz, we had no very satisfactory test of our 
mettle. Within a few days of the capitulation of Vera Cruz, Twiggs’ 
division was moved up towards the National Bridge, where it was 
expected that Santa Ana would meet him. The position was very 
strong, and it was with some relief we found that no opposition would 
be made to our passage. A day or two later, however, as the Second 
Dragoons, the advanced guard of our division, came in sight of the 
village of Plan del Rio, a force of Mexican Lancers was observed 
retiring from the place with some precipitation. The Dragoons im- 
mediately pursued them, but after galloping a mile or two were 
suddenly checked by the fire of a battery which commanded the road, 
and announced the presence of the great Mexican captain with his 
army ready for battle. We encamped at Plan del Rio that night, and 
at retreat General Twiggs assembled ail his commissioned officers, and 
in a brief and soldier-like address announced to them his intention of 
attacking Santa Ana next morning, and explained in general terms 
his plan of attack. 

It was on a bright April morning (the 11th, I believe) that we 
moved from our camp, twenty-five hundred men of all arms, to attack 
the Mexican army of more than twelve thousand, posted behind 
formidable breastworks, occupying the strongest mountain-pass in 
Mexico, and commanded by the ablest general of his day. On arriving 
near the first breastwork, the head of the division was, halted under 
cover of the timber, while Colonel Johnston (now General Joseph E. 
Johnston, Quartermaster-general of the army), moved off toward the 
enemy’s right, escorted by Company F of the Rifles, in order to recon- 
noitre the batteries which were known to be in that direction. For 
more than an hour we awaited the result of this reconnoissance and 
the signal to advance. Presently the sounds of a brisk fire of artillery 
and small arms, amidst which we could distinguish the sharp crack 
of our Rifles, told us that the work had commenced, and the quick 
command of “ Forward, the Rifles!” brought all to our feet and in 
brisk movement for the point from which the momently increasing 
sounds of battle came ; being in heavily timbered and uneven ground, 
we could judge by the ear only of what we were soon to encounter. 
A few more steps would have brought us into the very presence of 
the enemy, when the command “ Halt!” came from the head of the 
column. The firing had now ceased, and in a few minutes more we 
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were moved out of the narrow path we occupied, to make room for 
the bearers of Colonel Johnston, who were returning with him in a 
blanket desperately wounded. In order to make a satisfactory recon- 
noissance he had advanced to within musket-range of some of the 
enemy’s pickets, who fired a volley at him and cut him down-with two 
awful wounds. Company F sprang forward to rescue him, and in 
spite of a sharp fire from the batteries and the pickets, drove the 
Mexicans into their entrenchments with loss and brought the Colonel 
off. Sergeant William Coleman, Manly, and Pierre Chevalier gained 
good names among us all for coolness and pluck in this little affair. 
But Company F was then one of the best companies in the army, and 
in Mexico there were few bodies of men equal to it. These batteries 
were the same which the luckless General Pillow did mo¢ take. a few 
days later. 

By this time the morning had worn on to midday, and a volunteer 
general (Patterson) of higher rank than General Twiggs arrived from 
Vera Cruz, and not liking the aspect of affairs, countermanded the 
orders for attack until General Scott should arrive. Six days there- 
fore elapsed before we made our attack, and were well employed by 
us in making reconnoissances, some of which were as daring as they 
were useful. Captain Robert Lee (son of “Light Horse Harry’’) 
was especially distinguished by his skill and courage in these, and 
procured much of the information which enabled General Scott on 
the 17th to turn Santa Ana’s position and destroy his army. One 
day he had managed to approach within two or three hundred yards 
of a redoubt, when he suddenly saw the Mexicans issuing from it and 
coming towards him: he lay close under the cover of the brushwood 
and kept very quiet, while a large portion of the garrison passed 
within twenty paces of him and filled their canteens with water from 
a neighboring brook, without discovering him. 

On the 17th we again moved up from Plan del Rio against the 
enemy at Cerro Gordo. General Scott came up, and several volunteer 
generals, with a considerable reinforcement of those troops. About 
sunrise, Twiggs’ division moved, the Rifles leading, to take up its 
position on Santa Ana’s left. We moved slowly and by a different 
route, which had been marked out for us by Captain Lee and some 
other engineers, so that it was past midday when we gained our posi- 
tion. We had been lying about in groups near our places and chat- 
ting together for an hour or two, when a dropping fire of musketry 
from the crest of the hill at the foot of which we lay announced to 
us that the enemy was feeling for us. The Rifles sprang into ranks, 
and were at once moved up the hill to where Lieutenant Frank Gar- 
dener, in command of one company 7th Infantry was already sharply 
engaged with an overwhelming force of Mexicans. He had been 
sent up to observe them. Other troops of Twiggs’ division followed, 
but we had already driven back the Mexican skirmishers and were in 
no need of assistance within the three or four minutes which elapsed 
before they came up. Throughout the whole of that evening a desul- 
tory fire was kept up with considerable loss on both sides, but with 
no decisive result beyond establishing ourselves immovably in good 
position for the next day’s fight. Early next morning the general 
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assault was made. Pillow’s column attacked the Mexican right and 
was repulsed with heavy loss ; but as about the same: time Twiggs’ 
division stormed Santa Ana’s main position, routing all before it, 
Pillow’s disaster made no difference in the result. 

Captain Loring led our regiment in this assault, and we suffered 
very heavily. Captain Stevens Mason and Lieutenants Ewell and 
Davis, all natives of Virginia, were killed ; Maury of Virginia, Gibbs 
of New York, and several other officers, were wounded. Immediately 
after the action we were pushed on to Santa Ana’s fine hacienda of 
Encerro, and next day to Jalapa, where we spent some time; for 
General Scott’s original purpose, of moving at once upon the Capital, 
was unavoidably deferred by him, in consequence of some misunder- 
standing of his orders concerning the supplies and transportation of 
his regular divisions. It was therefore not until August that the 
Rifle Regiment found itself again before the enemy at Contreras in 
the valley of Mexico. Here we took an active part in the skirmishing 
about the enemy’s position, and on the 22d and 23d we laid a heavy 
hand upon Valencia’s luckless division. The same day we were 
pushed along toward Churubusco, but could not get up before the 
place had been stormed. No other opportunity for a general action 
was offered until Molino, where we were held in reserve under Loring, 
near Mescoax, all of us except our mounted squadron. It, with the 
rest of the American cavalry, was involved in the evolutions under the 
guns of Chapultepec under Sumner, which emptied many a saddle 
for them, and cost many good men and horses without accomplishing 
any good result. 

After Molino, about two weeks, came Chapultepec, and a busy, 
bloody day it was for the Rifles. Many of our officers and men were 
among the killed and wounded of the day of Chapultepec and the 
Belen Gate. Loring, who had commanded the regiment in every one 
of its actions, was shot down within a hundred paces of the gate of 
Mexico. Many others beside him fell, but my memory does not now 
enable me to recall their names, and I have not access to any records 
which can prompt me. But I may here be permitted to pay my 
tribute to one destined to fall on another and far distant field — who 
always in battle attracted the admiration of soldiers, and the affection 
of those who knew him everywhere, and who was one of the first 
Americans to enter Mexico that day. Jemmy Stuart, as we all called 
him, was son of a brilliant editor of the Charleston Mercury, grand- 
nephew of Sir John Stuart, the Conqueror of Maida, and a descendant 
of the last Royal family of Scotland. He entered the Rifles from 
West Point, a stripling of twenty years. In person and manner he 
was refined and attractive, with an almost feminine beauty of coun- 
tenance, and his brown silky hair, pearly teeth, and sweet expression 
of mouth, with his diffidence in the presence of strangers, gave to a 
casual observer no indication of the high spirit and dashing courage 
which made him prompt to resent insult and foremost in battle. He 
passed unwounded through all our Mexican battles, and perhaps no 
officer of his rank gained a reputation more enviable than his when 
peace was made. We all loved and respected him, while our officers 
seemed to regard him as their Bayard. Several years after, when the 
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Rifles were ordered out of Oregon, he and Captain Walker of Missouri 
were sent down into California to turn over to the Dragoons our men 
and horses. The two were intimate friends, and on this march 
occupied the same tent. The duty on which they were engaged was 
a sort of indulgence to them, and no idea of danger or actual service 
had been connected with it. One night, or rather morning, about two 
o’clock, Walker awaked, and Stuart said to him, “I have been lying 
awake all night. I have upon me a conviction which I cannot shake 
off that my death is at hand, and I wish you to promise to execute, in 
that event, certain requests which I now shall make.” Walker en- 
deavored in vain to dispel the sad forebodings which seemed to 
oppress him, so gave the required promise. That evening, to the 
surprise of us all, the command found signs of hostile Indians being 
near, and made preparations to hunt them up and attack them next 
day. At breakfast next morning Captain Stuart related to the other 
oficers a vivid dream he had had the night before, in which a Rogue 
River Indian had seemed to come to the door of his tent, and after 
aiming first at Walker, then at him, shot his arrow through his 
(Stuart’s) body. Before ten o’clock that morning the command under 
Stuart found, attacked and routed the Indians. Stuart as usual led 
the attack, and was shot through the body by an arrow from the bow 
of a Rogue River Indian. He was the only one of our men hurt in 
the fight. He lingered in great agony for near two days. We buried 
him near the root of a large tree near the road. His remains have 
since been removed, and now rest in his beloved South Carolina. 
His remarkable premonition of death is well authenticated, and seems 
to accord with the melancholy history of his race and with his own 
sad and imaginative temperament. 

There was no general action with the enemy after the City of 
Mexico was captured, and from that day to this the whole regiment 
has never stood together in battle. But besides the greater batiles in 
which we were engaged between our landing at Vera Cruz and our 
entry into Montezuma’s Palace, we encountered the enemy in many 
combats scarcely known in the history of the war, and perhaps now 
forgotten by all except the men engaged in them. Some of these 
were severe and bloody fights, and in all the Rifles sustained the 
honor of their flag—and a beautiful flag it is, presented by the ladies 
of New Orleans to our regiment, and richly embroidered by the most 
skilful workers of Puebla. At this day we regard its rents and stains 
with pride and satisfaction, while we remember we have faithfully 
kept the promise our colonel made to the ladies who gave it to us, 
and that all its scars are honorable. 

The day of Chapultepec was a glorious one for the Rifle flag. All 
along our bloody march its green silken folds and its blazing gold 
eagle were to be seen in the fore-front of the battle. Sergeant Hayre 
of New York bore it that day — a gallant, dashing fellow — and when 
we reached the Belen Gate, he and our flag were in the very front ; 
and there are some who may remember how, after reaching the gate- 
way after his flag had been for hours amidst the hottest of the fire, 
and had served as a beacon to guide us to our goal, Hayre tenderly 
held it under the archway where the balls could tear it no more, 
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while he stood conspicuously exposed to one of the most destructive 
fires our troops have ever encountered. It would gladden our hearts 
to their inmost core if we could once more march through New 
Orleans with our flag unfurled, so that the ladies who gave it could 
see the marks of Chapultepec and the Belen Gate: ¢hey would not 
count them blemishes. 

After peace was made with Mexico, the Rifles were sent to Jefferson 
Barracks, preparatory to marching to Oregon ; but the men claimed 
that they were now entitled to their discharges, and nearly all of 
them were discharged accordingly. The ranks were, however, soon 
recruited, and with a fine mount of horses we set out for Oregon 
under command of Loring. The route was then but little known, 
and the march was long enough—near twenty-five hundred miles ; 
but we accomplished it without disaster, and in a reasonable time, 
establishing as we went garrisons at Fort Laramie and Fort Hall, and 
halting near Vancouver on the Pacific. While we were in Oregon 
the great gold discoveries were made in California, which tempted 
many good men to their ruin. Our regiment felt the evil effects of 
the lure, and desertions rapidly thinned our ranks. At the time I 
speak of the pay of a common soldier was eight dollars per month, 
while all around us laboring men of the humblest description and for 
the most menial services readily procured sixteen dollars per day. 
What wonder then if some of the Rifles forgot for a time what they 
owed to themselves and the flag they had never forgotten in battle? 
There was no actual service to occupy us and no prospect of it. On 
the contrary we were almost exclusively engaged as day-laborers in 
constructing houses, &c., at the various posts — in work, in fact, which 
we had never anticipated nor agreed to do when we enlisted. 

During the height of this gold excitement Colonel Loring was 
absent from the headquarters of the regiment and in a distant 
portion of the Territory, when he received an express informing him 
that a large number of men, yielding to the temptations surrounding 
them, had organised themselves into a body, seized the necessary 
arms and munitions, and marched defiantly for the gold mines of 
California. With characteristic energy, Loring returned at once to 
the scene of this extraordinary defection, and organised a force to 
pursue and bring back the deserters. He led this party in person. 
It was made up of a very large proportion of officers and men of tried 
fidelity, and picked non-commissioned officers. A section of artillery 
started with it, but was soon sent back as unnecessary, while the re- 
mainder of the force pressed on in their pursuit. The season was 
very inclement ; for nearly thirty days rain, snow or sleet fell upon 
them without twenty-four hours’ intermission. The route was not 
much travelled, and there were many streams to cross, swollen by the 
rains so as to be unfordable and very dangerous. The commissioned 
officers took their regular turns at guard-duty as sentinels. Perhaps 
no more striking illustration of the energy and endurance of our 
troops has ever been afforded than by this pursuit of our deserters in 
Oregon. The result too was very satisfactory, for nearly all of them 
were recovered, They made no resistance—the poor fellows had no 
heart for it; for way-worn, ragged, barefoot and starving, they had lost 
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their way among the mountains, and were glad enough of the chance 
toreturn. In one party of stragglers from the main body the suffering 
had been very great, and when they returned to us it was strongly 
suspected they had eaten one of their comrades. The circumstances 
of this desertion were humanely considered by our officers, and except 
in the cases of some of the ringleaders, most of the men returned to 
duty without punishment, and ultimately became good and respectable 
men. 

Before we had been long enough in Oregon to complete the works 
of construction we had commenced, it was decided in Washington 
City to transfer us to Texas, Our horses and private soldiers were 
accordingly turned over to the Dragoons, and the commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers were ordered home again to recruit our 
ranks. Thus it was that in the course of five years we were three 
times recruited, had three several and complete constructions of the 
regiment from new material. 

The winter of 1851-52 found us once more upon the Gulf of Mexico 
and bound for Texas, whither we were sent to protect the frontier of 
that great State from the depredations of the Lipans and the Com- 
anches who have for so many years hindered its progress. Western 
Texas is the great stock-region of America; perhaps there is no 
grazing country equal to it in the world. That portion of it between 
the Nueces and the Rio Grande is at this day almost without settle- 
ments. When Mexico, near fifty years ago, became independent of 
Spain, there were many wealthy and prosperous rancheros in that 
region, and vast numbers of horses, asses, mules, and horned cattle 
roamed over their immense estates. Spanish garrisons and “ missions” 
were distributed over the country, and the Indians were kept quiet 
by the Spanish policy, which was good. With the Spanish rule dis- 
appeared the Spanish policy, the garrisons and the missions ; and the 
Indians soon broke loose upon the rancheros, destroyed their haci- 
endas, murdered their people, and turned their stock adrift. The 
whole of the vast territory was desolated—not a human resident 
remained. The domestic herds soon became wild herds, but con- 
tinued to increase and multiply ; and when we landed there in 1852 
they roamed in countless thousands wherever water and grass were 
most abundant and luxuriant. Antelope were to be found there too ; 
while bears, cougars, panthers, and deer in herds of more than a 
hundred, were to be found in every direction. In the winter, swans, 
geese, ducks and snipe flocked about the lagoons and marshes, and 
wild turkeys anc. several varieties of quail were always to be found 
by the sportsman. 

Except, perhaps, the happy hunting-grounds of South Africa, so 
thoroughly beaten by the fortunate Gordon Cumming, there never was 
seen such a region for the enterprising hunter. Of all the game 
which abounded then in Western Texas, none was wilder, fiercer, or 
more dangerous than the wild cattle. There are jaguars there of 
enormous size ; cougars, and pumas or lions, as they are called, fre- 
quent every water-hole whither the graminivorous animals resort to 
slake their thirst. But these fall an easy prey to the hunter’s rifle, 


and seldom, unless wounded and at bay, are aggressive or dangerous 
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to man. On one occasion, Captain Lindsey, while riding a fine thor- 
ough-bred mare, came suddenly on a large tigress, or jaguar, which fled 
at the sight of him. Lindsey gave chase, and: his mare quickly over- 
took the beast and boldly bore the rider over it, knocking it about 
and rolling it over as she might have done a young hound, until the 
tigress, completely cowed, took shelter under a dense cactus, where 
Lindsey shot her dead with his pistol. 

I had long desired to kill a lion or tiger, as our Mexican guides 
called them, and one day, being out on a scout with a small detach- 
ment, after making camp and resting my horse, I saddled up an hour 
or two before sunset, and calling to our guide, old Ventura, to follow 
me, set out to kill a deer for supper. I had not gone far from camp 
before I saw, nearly a mile distant, what seemed to be a doe with two 
fawns following her. They entered together a thin skirt of timber, 
near the point of which I was then riding. I passed quickly around 
the point and rode along the edge of the timber toward the point 
where the game would probably emerge, and to my surprise and 
delight, when I had reached within a couple of hundred yards of this 
point, out of the thicket stalked the most enormous lion I have ever 
seen. He seemed quite as large as an African lioness of full growth, 
and was very like one. The wind was blowing hard and was in my 
favor, for the lion was walking to windward, and I was rapidly closing 
on him from behind, to get a sure shot at short range. I had thus 
ridden to within fifty paces, and debated whether I would dismount 
or risk a less sure aim from the saddle. Had I had my own steady 
and brave old mare, from whose back Lindsey had killed the tigress, 
I would have unhesitatingly dismounted ; but I was riding a strange 
horse, and a recent experience had taught me he would leave me and 
gallop back to camp if I gave him the opportunity, so I thought it 
more prudent to keep on his back. The lion looked very grand as 
he sauntered up the wind, with his tawny skin shining in the sun- 
light, his clear-cut head well up, sniffing the gale for the scent of his 
evening’s meal, his long tail trailing along the ground and his whole 
movement full of conscious power. He presented me a fair shot 
behind his shoulder, and I took an unusually long and careful aim, 
and was just touching the trigger when old Ventura came up with a 
noise behind me which startled my horse, broke my aim, and made 
the lion face about toward me. Not an instant was to spare, as he 
stood boldly fronting us and ready to attack. I rushed my horse 
right at him, with a shout to disconcert his spring, and was consider- 
ably relieved to see him wheel about and bound off toward the timber. 
I followed with shout and spur, in hope my horse could place me 
alongside the lion, and thus give me a close running shot, but the 
tremendous bounds he made soon carried him beyond my reach, and 
as he cleared the tops of the chaparral with his last leap and plunged 
out of my sight into its depths, I felt I had lost my best and last 
chance of killing a Mexican lion. He was by far the largest specimen 
of his kind I have ever seen, and his hide would have been a famous 
trophy. 

It was about this time that I was sent with a squadron of Rifles to a 
point thirty miles below Fort McIntosh to rest and graze the horses. 
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There were no habitations within twenty miles of us. We took with 
us only salted rations, and depended for our fresh meat entirely upon 
the wild cattle, which we could hear every night lowing and bellowing 
about our camp. Our guide was a famous Mexican hunter called 
Juan Galvan ; and one day, having heard much of the difficulty and 
danger of hunting wild cattle, I set out with a select party of three 
other hunters, and a pack-mule to bear our game to camp. Besides 
the writer there was a Scotchman named Moran, a cool phlegmatic 
Vermonter, a famous hunter named Dewey, and last, but not least, 
Juan Galvan, whom no Indian could excel as a trailer, and who gave 
back for no white man in endurance and in pluck. It was not full 
light when we left camp and rode away from the Rio Grande for the 
interior thickets, where the wild bulls took shelter for shade and pas- 
turage after their nocturnal roamings. About 7 a.m. Juan crossed 
the track of an enormous bull. “Muy grande! muy fuerte!” said 
Galvan ; and no other track we had seen was so large or so fresh. 
We resolved to follow him, and so we did for several hours. It was 
eleven o’clock before Juan, who was riding just before us, uttered an 
exclamation, and throwing up his rifle, made a running shot at an 
enormous white bull who was tearing his way through the chaparral 
a hundred yards away. He was lost to sight before any other of us 
could get a shot, and we could only push along on his trail with 
renewed energy and excitement. We had ridden four or five miles, 
when at about midday we came upon our game standing in a dense 
clump of bushes about fifty paces before us. Juan and I immediately 
fired into the whole whitish mass, which was too much obscured and 
screened by the intervening twigs and branches for us to select a spot 
to aim at; for a very little twig will turn a bullet far from its mark. 
At the crack of our rifles the bull broke out of his cover, and gave 
both Moran and Dewey a running shot into his huge side. Probably 
all our shots struck him, for his trail when we retook it showed 
plenty of blood smeared and spattered over the broad cactus-leaves 
through which he tore his way. We travelled faster now, for the trail 
was easier to follow, and we were excited by the blood and the in- 
creasing danger of our next meeting with the wounded bull. It was 
after about thirty minutes’ pursuit we again came upon him, standing 
as before in a dense clump of brush, and affording us four more shots, 
which were poured into him pretty much as before; and now his 
trail was bloodier than ever, and we were in the highest possible 
excitement. Juan’s experience taught him that we would soon be 
“charged” by this prairie monarch, who was evidently not mortally 
wounded yet, but had shots enough in him to make him sore and 
savage. We had not been long on his trail this time before I dis- 
covered the bull, now at bay in the thicket about forty yards from us. 
Being determined to make no more wild shooting, I sprang from my 
horse and ran up to within twenty paces, and fired, as I thought, 
behind his shoulder. The bushes parted at once, and out came the 
bull, charging right for me with his head lowered and the black points 
of his long horns fairly aimed for me. I turned and ran for my horse, 
but finding I could not gain him and remount in time to escape the 
terrible enemy now close upon me, I wheeled suddenly into a huge 
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cactus on my right, and struggling through, lay close and still upon 
the ground behind it. My comrades, who had remained on their 
horses, were now safe and distant observers of what was passing 
between the bull and me. As I cautiously looked around the edge 
of my screen, Juan called out, “Teniente, bull comin’ agin!” Sure 
enough, there he was not twenty yards from me, coming for me with 
his tail in the air and his head level enough to make me quit my 
insufficient cover and venture at random to seek some other safer 
refuge. This I quickly encountered in another enormous cactus, 
right into the midst of which I plunged and struggled through, 
throwing myself as before flat down on its roots, and internally most 
heartily regretting that I had embarked in the pursuit of this bull. 
By this time I had not less than one hundred cactus-thorns in my 
flesh, and the two horns of the bull would have been a comfortable 
exchange. Juan and both the others fired into him now, and not 
discovering my last hiding-place, the bull betook himself again to 
flight. As for me, I was no longer ambitious of any sort of honors. 
After lying in the most anxious apprehension I have ever known for 
what seemed a year, I arose from my prone posture and surveyed the 
ground. Everybody was gone, including the bull, who was then all 
the world to me. I realised my condition very vividly. I had no 
friends, my rifle was empty, my skin was bristling with cactus-thorns, 
my pride as a man and a hunter had left me, my horse was gone, my 
courage was gone — but, thank heaven, so was the bull! I had picked 
out a few of the biggest spikes and reloaded my gun, when Juan came 
galloping up, leading my horse and urging me to hasten on and finish 
the bull. 

We had been on the trail about two miles, when on emerging from 
the chaparral we encountered, coming right toward us, a herd of about 
ten wild cattle. We fired into them, and Juan’s quick eye at once 
marked that a fine young cow had received two balls in her left fore 
shoulder. He darted in pursuit of her, whirling his lasso as he rode, 
and in a few minutes returned without the lasso and reported that he 
had caught the cow and tied her to a tree. Before pursuing our bull 
further we rode to see that the cow was secured, so that we might 
leave her tied and return late in the day to butcher and pack her to 
camp. We were all about the tree, to a strong branch of which Juan 
had fastened one end of his lariat, while the other in a sliding noose 
was secure about the neck of a fine young sorrel cow, who with one 
leg dangling was eying us very savagely. Juan had dismounted and 
was examining th> security of his rope on the tree; Moran was 
standing leaning against his large roan horse, holding his rifle and 
Juan’s ; Dewey was seated on his horse, leaning with both hands on 
his rifle, which he held across his saddle-bow. I was on my horse, 
very alert, keeping a bright lookout for the cow if she should charge. 
Sure enough she did, very fiercely, breaking the rope, and first struck 
Moran’s horse under the flank, whirling him against the stalwart Scot, 
who dropped both guns and sprang up into atree. The cow then 
struck Dewey’s horse with such violence as to throw him over and 
toss Dewey over his head ; he seemed to me to alight on his feet with 
rifle to shoulder, and before the cow could strike him he fired into 
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her face and climbed a tree. By this time Juan had perched himself 
in a friendly mesquit-tree, and I had galloped off to a safe distance 
from the cow, who was in possession of the field ; but soon Juan 
cautiously descended, got his rifle, then his pony, and riding close up, 
gave her a shot in the “curl,” which ended her days and made for 
our mule a,full load of capital beef. We quickly butchered her and 
sent our two men to camp with the meat, while Juan and I resumed 
our pursuit of the bull. The sun was just setting when he broke 
cover for the last time, and fled before us through an open glade of 
prairie, at a speed which left our jaded horses far behind. We had 
now been fourteen hours in constant excitement and exercise, and 
were ten miles from camp, in an Indian country too ; so we gave up 
the bull for that day, and got home about tattoo, all of us, men and 
horses, worn out, and I was sore enough from cactus wounds which 
were inflaming over my whole body. Next morning at dawn, on fresh 
horses, the pursuit of the bull was resumed, and about midday he fell, 
to the nineteenth shot we had since dawn of the previous day fired 
into him. He netted near one thousand pounds of fat meat. 

In a long experience of war and the chase this was the most ardu- 
ous and exciting hunt I have ever made. I am convinced there is no 
game on this continent so wary, so enduring and so dangerous as the 
wild bull of Western Texas. I except the grizzly bear always, who 
has not his equal for fierce and aggressive courage in all the catalogue 
of wild beasts. 

One day, at Fort Stanton, a horse-guard came galloping in and 
reported to Captain Claiborne of the Rifles that an old she-grizzly 
and two cubs were in the timber near the horse-pasture. Claiborne, 
who was a great hunter and fine shot, snatched his rifle, and accom- 
panied by a friend, hurried out to meet this savage game. They soon 
found them and rolled the she-bear over. The cubs, about the size 
cf a setter dog, clambered up into the trees and went out upon the 
ends of the limbs, where no one could get at them. Claiborne’s 
object being, not to kill, but to capture them, he and his friend de- 
cided to shoot the limbs with rifle-balls until they could no longer 
bear the cubs’ weight ; and being capital shots, they soon accomplished 
their novel plan for capturing grizzlies, and had the satisfaction of 
securing alive two fine young specimens. 

During the same winter a large expedition was sent out after the 
Comanches. There were three or four squadrons of our regiment 
sent on this scout, and their route lay along the Raton mountains. 
The enemy was ‘elieved to be near and in heavy force, and no hunting 
was permitted nor was any discharge of fire-arms allowed. The 
column was moving around a spur of the mountain, when a she-bear 
came down from the rocks and crossed before the command. Lieut. 
“Red” Jackson was riding at the head of the column. He was a 
keen sportsman, and could not resist the temptation. His sabre was 
sharp, and he happened to be riding a horse blind of an eye, so 
keeping this blind eye towards the bear, he galloped out to engage 
her. ‘The bear rose upon her haunches to receive the attack, when 
Jackson, pressing his horse close up, gave her a “right cut against 
infantry” across the skull, which actually split it and rolled her over 
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dead. This is probably the only instance on record of any man 
having encountered and killed a grizzly bear with a sword. The 
whole command witnessed it. 

During fifteen years of constant service over the wide domain of 
the United States and Mexico, many adventures of war and the chase 
befel us ; but we have space for no more of them here, and will return 
to our service in Western Texas. - 
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BOOK I.—THE PICTURE CARDS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE RESCUE. 


FTER a rain of two days the water-courses were swollen and 
turbid. The little rivulet tributary to the Severn, and known 
as Merton’s Brook, was now a mighty stream, spreading over the 
lowland meadows and roaring through the narrow defiles of the high 
ground, The afternoon sun was shining brilliantly upon the wet 
leaves on the trees and upon the green hedgerows, and no striking 
token of the long storm was visible except the sullen yellow flood, 
already subsiding, and the gorgeous rainbow in the eastern sky. 
Plodding along the highroad from Gloucester came a pedestrian. 
He was a youth of twenty-two perhaps, clad in such attire as to 
escape attention—not remarkably fashionable, and not out of date. 
You would pass him almost without notice, unless he happened to be 
looking at you, and then you would probably nod civilly because you 
would detect his readiness to nod to you. Nothing at all remarkable 
about the fellow except the long lashes over his thoughtful eyes, and 
a certain prompt good-nature that you recognised somehow, even 
before he showed his white teeth in answering your salutation ; and 
it might occur to you that there was a kind of contradiction between 
the thoughtfulness of his brown eyes and the ready cheerfulness of 
his greeting. If you were a philosopher you would rightly judge that 
the quick smile was inherited, and the thoughful expression acquired, 
perhaps through sad experiences. 
Merton’s Brook was bridged in two places. The highroad led 
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across the stream, but between the youth and the bridge there was a 
foot or two of rushing water thirty or forty yards broad. A horseman 
might cross it safely enough, but it was over boot-tops. The footman 
paused at the brink of the flood and debated with himself. Should 
he wait two hours for the torrent to subside? No. He, poor fellow, 
had not yet learned to wait. Should he dash in and through to the 
bridge? No. That involved a gallon of muddy water in each boot. 
Should he take off his boots and wade across? No. He could not 
afford the damage to his habiliments. What then? Why, there was 
the railway-bridge half-a-mile down stream. 

The railway crossed the brook at the low meadows, and the bridge 
was merely a continuation of the trestlework that extended a hundred 
. yards westwardly from the margin of the stream. There was no law 
forbidding passage here, but there was a grum old bridge-tender, 
whose duty it was to keep pedestrians away from the trestlework ; 
but the brook had banished the old curmudgeon from his post, and 
the way was clear. 

Arrived at the end of the trestlework, our traveller paused again. 
Before him were four lines of cold iron a little above the surface of 
the swift water. He could not see the cross-ties ; they were sub- 
merged. If he crossed here, he must keep his foothold upon any one 
of the four rails. A hundred and fifty yards of this precarious travel- 
ling would -bring him to the high eastern bank of Merton’s Brook, and 
a mile from his home. 

The pensive expression faded out of his eyes while he surveyed the 
scene, and gave place to a look of quiet determination. The obstacles 
he had encountered had awakened a dormant dare-devil in his bosom. 

“It is a mere matter of pluck,” he muttered, as he drew off his 
boots ; and fixing his eyes upon a telegraph-pole beyond the stream, 
while the waters eddied and gurgled beneath his feet, he boldly and 
rapidly strode out upon his narrow bridge, and walked safely until he 
reached the margin of the brook proper, where old Galt’s sentry-box 
stood. Here there was a small platform; and availing himself of the 
opportunity, he stepped upon it and sat down upon the bench at the 
door of the box. Old Galt was not there ; he knew what Merton’s 
Brook was after a long rain, and he had flown to his cottage before 
the flood had caught him. : 

The July sun was hot. The youth threw off his coat and neckcloth, 
inviting a catarrh; and while he sat there fanning himself with his 
hat, he heard the rattle of an approaching train and the shriek. of the 
engine. It was coming from the west, and he had time enough to 
reach the bank before it. Catching up his boots and coat, he took the 
rail again, and stepping gingerly, neared the eastern bank. There he 
made a discovery. The huge timbers upon which the rails were laid 
were imbedded in solid masonry on the eastern end of the bridge, 
but the muddy torrent that came down from the hills had worn away 
a passage behind the abutment, around it, under it, and it had sunk 
away from the timbers, leaving them vibrating upon the angry tide. 
They were kept in place by the ties bolting them together, and by 
the rails connecting them with the track on solid ground; but as they 
trembled under the tread of the adventurous youth, it flashed upon 
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his mind like lightning that the weight of the coming train would tear 
the bridge from these frail fastenings. Rushing up the steep bank by 
the side of the track, he turned, and waving his coat and hat franti- 
cally, signalled the approaching train, already upon the trestlework. 
It was coming up at moderate speed —too rapidly to be checked in 
time. Without a definite purpose in his mind, he dropped his boots 
and coat, took off his waistcoat and braces, and waited a few appalling 
seconds for the catastrophe. 

His quick eyes took it allin. First the spreading of the track just 
over the swirling brook, and the sullen plunge of the engine out of 
sight under the hissing flood ; then the crash of the passenger-car- 
riages as they ran together in a confused heap. Then the head and 
shoulders of the engine-driver, as he battled bravely with the water 
and finally crawled out upon the bank. Then he heard the wail of a 
hundred voices, and saw here and there men clambering out from 
the mass of ruins, some slipping off into the boiling flood, some 
aiding women with pale faces as they crept out into the sunlight from 
carriages lying over upon their sides. Then he saw a long tress of 
dark hair, a white face, an arm tossed up from a bundle of female 
attire as it swept by him in the surging torrent ; and as he caught 
this last sight, he clasped his hands above his head and plunged into 
the stream. 

Oddly enough, when his head emerged again, he raised his eyes 
to. the placid sky and murmured a word or two of praise and thanks- 
giving that he had been led to divest himself of so much of his 
clothing. He was a strong swimmer, and as he rapidly gained upon 
the woman, floating now, and now sinking out of sight, he noticed 
that she threw her arm up again before she sank. 

“She will come up once more at least,” he said, as he clove his 
way towards her, or rather towards the spot where he had seen her 
hand disappear. It was gained, passed, and then after two or three 
more strokes he ceased his efforts and waited. He knew he must be 
within reach of her, but after a moment’s delay, she not reappearing, 
he dived and swam under water until he touched her cold face. With 
one strong arm round her waist, he rose to the Surface again, and by 
steady labor gained the shallows a mile below the wrecked bridge, 
and drew her out upon the grassy bank. 

She was not dead evidently, though her eyes were closed. There 
was a tremulous motion in her hands as he chafed them, and she 
moaned when he raised her head upon his breast. What should he 
do? She would die for lack of assistance while he sat stupidly gazing 
upon her pale face. Raising her tenderly from the ground, he placed 
her limp arms over his shoulder, and taking her up bodily, he strode 
sturdily away from Merton’s Brook up the hillside and into the high- 
road. She was a well-grown young woman, and not at all fairy-like 
in weight. Giving himself a bricf rest when he reached the stile 
leading into a shaded footpath, he crossed it with his unconscious 
burden, and paused no more until he entered his mother’s cottage, 
and ascending the staircase to his own chamber, he laid the moist, 
bedragsled body upon the spotless coverlid of his bed, 

“TI am safe to catch it now,” he thought, his mind and body both 
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relieved of a weight. “When mother sees this mess, what will she 
not say? Mother! Mother! where are you, Mother dear?” 

“ Here, my son,” answered a gentle voice below ; “where are you?” 

“Up here, Mother,in my room. Please come quickly;” and meeting 
her at the staircase with a kiss, he continued, “ Don’t be alarmed, 
please ma’am, I have fished up a young woman out of Merton’s 
Brook, and she won’t come to. She is not drowned, for she moaned 
just now. But please come and see what is to be done, and cut 
open her stays or something, and make her open her eyes.” 

A lovely, gentle face, surrounded and surmounted with hair of pure 
silver ; long lashes over kind eyes, placid and calm; a step of easy 
grace ; a dignity that was more noticeable because it was free from 
hauteur, and a direct honesty of expression — some of these were the 
characteristics which this lady had transmitted to the panting boy 
who stood aglow and dripping by her side as she looked at the 
motionless form upon the bed, after snipping certain cords with her 
scissors. 

“A doctor the first thing. Run over to Galt’s,” she said, “ Doctor 
Maguire is there. Stay! where are your boots and coat?” 

“A mile up the bank, Mother,” he answered. “I will tell you when 
I return.” 

“Come back, sir!” said his mother. “TI will go for the doctor ; 
help me raise her head a little. There! Now get the brandy from 
my room, and see if you can get a spoonful down her throat while I 
am gone.” And glancing at the soiled counterpane, the muddy foot- 
prints on the matting, and her son’s rather unclean appearance, she 
hurried away. 

He got the brandy, and parting her white teeth with the spoon, he 
allowed the liquid to trickle slowly into her mouth. Presently, with a 
convulsive effort, she swallowed. She opened her violet eyes, and 
looking at his anxious face bending over her, she threw up her hand, 
as she had done in the water, and murmured: 

“Save me! Oh, save me!” and then she closed her eyes again. 
It was a momentary look, imploring and eager, but it carried her with 
electric rapidity into the inmost recesses of his heart. 

“Please don’t faint again!” he said, kneeling by the bedside and 
chafing her hand vigorously: “ Mother has gone for the doctor and 
will return in a moment. She don’t hear me! What shall I do?” 
and he put back the tangled hair from her face. He thought he would 
like to have one soft tress, and with guilty haste and trepidation he 
took the scissors his mother had left and severed a glossy ringlet, 
which he kissed and then thrust into his bosom with a blush. In his 
confusion he did not see the little strip cf violet below her eyelids. 
Taking her soft hand again he kissed it, while she lay quiet and ap- 
parently lifeless. 

“She is not dead,” he whispered ; “I can feel a feeble pulse, and 
she is breathing evidently. Oh, if she would only show those blessed 
eyes again! I did save her, Heaven be praised! And if she will only 
live! Oh, how could I love her, if I dared!” 

The brandy was gradually producing its effect, and a faint color 
spread over her face. While he watched rapturously the signs of 
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returning life, his mother, followed by Dr. Maguire and two of Galt’s 
stalwart daughters, entered the chamber. 

The doctor felt the pulses, listened a moment to her respirations, 
and nodded his head. 

“A warrum bath, ma-am!” he said. “She is not kilt entirely. A 
warrum bath, and dry clothing, plaze, and me and the youngster will 
go down stairs.” 

“T turned on the hot water, Mother,” said the youngster, “the bath 
is all ready. And while you are attending to the young lady, I will 
go to your room and make myselt presentable. I need a full outfit, 
you see. Doctor, will you excuse me ten minutes?” 

“Surely! Let it be quite warrum, ma-am. It will be all the betther 
if itis hot enough to make her squale a trifle. All we want is the 
reaction.” 

When the doctor was summoned to the patient the second time, she 
was propped up in the bed, pale and languid. 

“ Ah!” said the doctor, “are you betther, miss ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered faintly, “only a little weak.” 

“Have ye iver a dhrop of brandy, ma’am? Yis, here is the stuff 
itself. Now, miss, I put four ounces in this tumbler. So! And now 
I fill it up with wather. Now swallow a tayspoonful ivery fifteen 
minits. Give her a cup of tay, ma-am, an hour hence, with as much 
dhry toast as she will ate. Thin give her what’s left of the grog, and 
let her go to sleep. She will be well in the morning. Kape her guéte 
to-night, plaze.” 

Rose Cottage was on the verge of Merton, a little village, five miles 
from Gloucester. On the morning after the railway catastrophe, Sally 
Galt entered the chamber, bringing the young lady’s garments, dried 
and renovated. The patient was awake. 

“Here are your things, miss,” said Sally ; “here is your purse. 
Three pounds six. We had to take the money out to clean the purse. 
A letter for the master, the postman has just left it. How do you feel 
this morning, miss?” 

“Quite well, I thank you. I will dress and come down immediately. 
I do not need any assistance, thank you.” 

She dressed with exemplary rapidity, looked with dismay at the 
soiled ribbons on her hat, but put it on, and just as she was about to 
leave the room her eyes caught the letter on the table. She read the 
address : 

“Radcliffe Merton, Esq., 
“Rose Cottage, Merton, Gloucester.” 

She staggered back with a low cry of anguish and covered her eyes 
with her hands, as if to shut out the sight. 

“Oh!” she said, wringing her hands, “what shall I do? I dare 
not pause to ask. I know I| must fly.” 

She seized a pen and wrote a line or two upon a sheet of note-paper, 
wrapped a sovereign and a shilling in another sheet and addressed it 
“For the doctor,” then walked softly down-stairs. Through a window 
at the right of the porch she saw the silver hair of her hostess as she 
bent over a rose-bush which she was tying to aframe. Without pausing 
the weeping girl passed out of the house into the lane, and then with 
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rapid steps gained the Gloucester highway. The morning was enchant- 
ingly beautiful. The birds were warbling in the trees; the brook 
had returned to its ordinary channel, still discolored, but placid in the 
sunlight, and nature appeared peaceful and happy, mocking with her 
smiling face the pallid countenance of the young maiden fleeing like 
a fugitive toward the ancient city. The note she left contained only 
these incoherent words: —“I am grateful—oh, how grateful! and 
oh, how wretched! But I am compelled to fly from friends who have 
been so kind to me, with no better explanation than this. Pity and 
forgive me.” 


CHAPTER II. 
Miss MERTON. 


The broad lands of Squire Merton lay upon both sides of Merton’s 
Brook, including the village and a dozen fruitful farms. The estate 
had belonged to the Mertons two or three centuries, and they were 
one of the oldest families in the county. The present Squire was the 
elder of two brothers, taking the entire estate by the entail ; while his 
younger brother, Captain Merton, of the Royal Navy, had inherited 
his mother’s fortune. He married Miss Radcliffe, and dying, left his 
widow with one son, Radcliffe Merton, who was just attaining his 
majority at the date of this story. 

Matthew Merton, or “ Squire Mat,” as he was more commonly called, 
was a hale old gentleman of sixty. He was a widower with two 
daughters, and “ Nevy Radcliffe” was heir-at-law to all his broad 
acres. “Rose Cottage,” which stood on the border of the estate, 
had been set aside for the future Squire, who spent the greater part of 
his time upon the continent, Mrs. Merton having a triangular weakness 
for Naples, Geneva, and Paris. But Rose Cottage was still understood 
to be Mr. Radcliffe Merton’s house, and here he and his mother abode 
whenever they were in England. 

Squire Mat was extremely busy the day of the railway catastrophe. 
The wreck was worse in appearance than reality. Nobody was killed, 
though the engine-driver escaped almost miraculously. He saw the 
impending plunge of his engine a moment before it occurred, and he 
took a “header” into the muddy stream and got safely ashore. Three 
of the carriages had been thrown over on the opposite track, bruising 
the passengers, but breaking no bones. One carriage had fallen bodily 
into the water at the edge of the brook, but the depth was less than 
a yard, and the inmates, all second and third-class passengers, had 
crawled out, not seriouly hurt. There was a report current that a 
young girl had been swept away down the stream, but this was traced 
to a half-demented youth, who could not give a coherent account of 
the matter. He had travelled with her, he said, an hour ; she was 
beautiful as an angel; he had seen a man plunge in the water after 
her from the bank, and that was all. A pair of boots, a coat, waist- 
coat and hat were found upon the bank, and the railway officials took 
possession of them. 

The good Squire rode down the bank of Merton’s Brook, looking 
for traces, but found none. When he returned late in the afternoon, 
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there was more authentic intelligence. A young gentleman had 
reclaimed the garments, describing them, and the contents of the 
pockets. He had also confirmed the report of the young lady’s acci- 
dent, and brought the pleasing news of her rescue. She was doing 
well, in a cottage down the stream somewhere. None of the railway 
hands knew the gentleman. The engine-driver had also seen him 
dash into the stream, but was too much demoralised by the “ smash ” 
to describe him. He had a vague idea that some one was floating 
away, and that the youth attempted the rescue. “He swimmed like 
a duck,” he said. 

“This is a poor scent!” said the fox-hunting Squire, as he rode 
slowly homeward. “ Maybe the girls can puzzle it out. If Lucy don’t 
get thrown off by a resemblance, she is safe to find some explanation. 
All those fellows said it was a gentleman, a handsome one and young. 
We will scour the country to-morrow on both sides of the brook. He 
must be be a regular trump, though. Yoicks! I have found it myself! 
It was Trumpley Wailes, as sure as a gun! and just like him too.” 

Arrived at Merton Park, the first duty was to dress for dinner. 
The curate, Mr. Thorne, was there. He was regular in his habits, 
and whist at the Park was a regular appointment on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. Punctuality was the cardinal virtue at the Park, and at 
seven o’clock precisely dinner was announced. 

:“ Take Lucy down, Thorne,” said the Squire. “Come, Baby,” and 
he gave his arm to his younger daughter. 

The curate had brought news. On his way from the village he had 
encountered Dr. Maguire, and had a very full account of the young 
lady’s mishap. She had been rescued and carried to Rose Cottage 
by Mr. Trumpley Wailes, and was there now. The doctor said she 
was a charming gurrill, and promised complete restoration to health 
the next day. Mrs. Wailes had called him from Mrs. Galt’s bedside, 
and he had prescribed for the young lady and put her in bed. She 
was very slightly drowned. 

“Maguire says young Wailes had carried the lady from the brook 
to the cottage,” said Mr. Thorne after the soup ; “he must be tolerably 
athletic.” 

“The fellow is a regular Samson,” said the Squire ; “I remember 
seeing him put that drunken rascal, Podd, through a gap in the hedge. 
Podd was at Rose Cottage, where Radcliffe had sent him to fix up the 
flowers. He was full of beer, and was disrespectful to Mrs. Wailes. 
Trumpley bundled him through the hedge on the instant, and Podd 
was thoroughly astonished.” 

“ Podd is a bad lot,” observed the curate ; “I should not like to 
offend him.” 

“No,” said Mr. Merton; “he would make mince-meat of you in 
short order. But he did not seem to have any stomach for another 
tussle with Wailes, but walked sulkily away.” 

“How came Wailes to occupy Mr. Radcliffe’s cottage, Squire?” 
asked the curate, not heeding the compliment to his prowess. 

“ Rad sent him down here from London a year ago with a letter to 
me. He said he was under special obligations to this young gentle- 
man, and begged me to put him in possession of the cottage. Wailes 
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has always insisted upon paying me the rent every quarter.. Podd 
was tinkering some flower-frames when Mrs. Wailes moved in, and 
said something to the old lady that was rather rude. I overheard him, 
and was about to blow him up when the youngster collared him. He 
went through the hedge before he finished his speech. Trumpley 
apologised to me very politely for momentary inattention to some 
remark I was making, as if he had just taken a pinch of snuff. What 
do you say, Lucy?” 

Miss Merton sat at the head of the table by right. The hap-hazard 
manner in which the story has proceeded thus far, is but a lame 
excuse for the delay in presenting her formally to the reader. An 
English gentlewoman of thirty, at least. No one asked her for the 
odd numbers. Not specially beautiful in person, albeit not uncomely. 
Her dark hair arranged in plain braids. Placid gray eyes, full of 
goodness and charity yet erratic withal, at least one of them. The 
right orb of vision had a habit of rolling in fine frenzy into the inner 
corner whenever she was particularly interested in a subject. It was 
the only obliquity about her, for she was true as steel ; and it did not 
disfigure her pleasant countenance, although it gave a comical tinge 
to serious sentiments sometimes. She had been mistress of Merton 
Park for nearly twenty years, taking the keys, the symbols of authority, 
at her mother’s death, when Baby Sybil was born. Miss Merton had 
two devoted lovers. Dr. Maguire proposed with furious earnestness 
about three times a year, and was always rejected with gentle firmness. 
Mr. Thorne did not propose, because Maguire always went to him for 
consolation after each rebuff, and the curate felt that it would be a 
sort of breach of confidence to storm the citadel after one of these 
Celtic assaults ; and by the time he made up his mind to declare his 
attachment, Dr. Maguire would happen to blunder into a new pro- 
posal, get his dismissal, and go to Mr. Thorne with the story of his 
latest discomfiture. 

“I was about to say, Papa,” said Miss Merton, “that Mr. Wailes 
always reminds me of old Mr. Grippe.” 

“Well,” responded the Squire, “that is an entirely new discovery, 
Lucy, at all events. Perhaps you can designate the points of resem- 
blance.” 

Miss Lucy’s eye went into the corner. 

“TI am afraid I cannot, Papa,” she answered, thoughtfully. “There 
must be certain points of resemblance, of course, but I cannot tell 
just what they are.” 

“TI can assist you perhaps,” replied the Squire. “Let me give you 
another slice of beef; so. Well, old Grippe wears a red wig; 
Wailes has glossy brown hair. Old Grippe weighs about eight stone 
light ; Wailes is not far from ten. Grippe is four feet ten ; Wailes is 
a foot taller. Grippe is afraid of his shadow ; Wailes is not afraid of 
the devil. Grippe talks to you an hour without letting you know what 
he thinks ; Wailes reveals his whole soul to you in two minutes. 
Grippe looks at you like a rat, with sharp eyes, peeping out of his 
hole; Wailes looks at you like a lion, with frank eyes in which is no 
touch of deceit.” 

“TI don’t think you have enumerated any of the real likenesses, 
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Papa,” objected Miss Merton ; “there is something in their voices or 
accent —”’ 

“Exactly. Grippe has a chronic asthma, and when he doesn’t 
whine he wheezes ; Wailes has a soft, gentle voice that doesn’t lose 
its musical intonations even when he is in a passion.” 

Miss Merton’s eye came out of the corner. It was of no use to 
argue with so obstinate a man as the Squire ; so she led him off ona 
new scent adroitly, as only a woman can. 

“Mr. Wailes looks too amiable ever to get in a passion. Did you 
ever see him in a regular rage?” . 

“Oh yes ; that time he bundled old Podd through the hedge. I 
should like to see Grippe touch Podd.” 

“Never mind Grippe, sir, please.” 

“Well, I saw Wailes in white heat on another occasion. Thorne, 
the port is with you. Thanks!” 

“We are waiting very patiently, sir,” said Miss Merton, “for your 
story.” 

“It is not much of a story,” rejoined her father, “and I can hardly 
make you understand it. The whole thing occurred in a minute. It 
was at Euston Station in London. Wailes—I did not know him 
then — was waiting for a train. So wasI. As we passed each other 
marching up and down the platform, I was attracted by the fellow’s 
amiable face. Suddenly a young kid came racing down the platform, 
howling dismally. He was a mere mite of a boy, not over eight years 
old, I fancy. Wailes caught his arm as he passed, and I thought at 
first he was going to thrash the boy. But not he. He stopped his 
howling and asked him why he howled. 

“*Cos a bobby beat me,’ said the boy. 

“*What were you doing?’ said Wailes. ‘Tell me the truth.’ 

“*T wasn’t doing nothink. I axed a swell to let me hold his pock- 
mantle.’ 

““Well?’ 

“*Vel, then, the bobby cotch me by the collar and licked me.’ 

“*Can you show me the bobby ?’ said Wailes, sweetly. 

“*No; there vas three on’em. There they are at the end of the ) 
flatform. I dunno vich von it was.’ 

“Wailes walked quietly down to the three policemen, and I fol- 
lowed to—to— to see what would come of it. 

“There was a small boy here just now,’ said Wailes, with great 
politeness, addressing the three, ‘and he tells me that one of :you 
maltreated him. Who was it?’ 

“The three looked at him silently. 

“*T shall make no complaints,’ continued Wailes; ‘on the contrary, 
I will give you an opportunity to complain of me.’ 

“Still there was no reply. Something in the young fellow’s manner 
cowed the three. 

“* Because,’ said Wailes, softly, ‘I will thrash the infamous hound 
that beat that infant, within an inch of his life, if he will have the 
manhood to reveal himself.’ 

“He waited a minute or two for a reply, but none came, and then 
walked away with a gentle sigh, 
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“Tt seems to me, young gentleman,’ I observed, when we were out 
of earshot, ‘that you were looking for a fight just now.’ 

“Ves, sir,’ he answered, blushing like a girl. ‘I had a little 
brother once, and I lose control of myself when I see a boy treated 
with cruelty.’ 

“Suppose the right bobby had acknowledged the assault just 
now?’ I asked. 

“¢T suppose you would have been following me by this time, sir,’ 
he answered, laughing, ‘to see me out of the scrape. I should have 
thrashed him, and the others would have arrested me. If Rad 
Merton had been here, we two could have polished off the three.’ 

“Rad Merton is my nephew,’ said I ; “and that is the way I be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Trumpley Wailes.” 

“That is a good story, Squire,” said Mr. Thorne, slyly. “I have 
no doubt that the uncle would have taken the nephew’s place if a 
scrimmage had occurred.” 

“Fie, Thorne!” answered the Squire, “you forget that I am a 
Justice of the Peace. Are you going, girls? Thorne, will you finish 
the bottle?” 

“No, sir ; I follow the ladies.” 

“Then I follow you. And now for a quiet rubber.” 

As they took their places at the card-table, Miss Lucy’s eye went 
into the corner on an exploring expedition. 

“T was thinking, Papa,” she observed, as she cut the cards, “I 
was thinking that you resemble Ludovic Leslie.” 

The Squire looked at her in mute admiration. 

“Ludovic Leslie, you know,” she continued, “Ze Balafré. You 
know when his nephew was called away, he was fighting the Wild 
Boar of Ardennes, but he had to leave the combat unfinished ; and 
the Wild Boar thought he would take that opportunity to escape, but 
Ludovic stopped him, and finished the fight on his nephew’s account, 
and cut off the Boar’s head. Now if you had polished the policemen 
on account of Radcliffe’s absence, you see how similar the cases 
would be. I declare men seem to think of nothing in the world 
but fighting ; it is their meat and drink. Deal, Papa, please.” 

The Squire silently dealt fifty-two cards, while Miss Merton’s gentle 
eye came back to its normal position. He pondered her words, and 
tried to remember where he had met Ludovic Leslie, and what he 
was like, and then as he turned the trump-card he confirmed her last 
statement: 


“Clubs!” 


[To Bz CONTINUED.) 
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NOTES OF THE RECENT PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


M. Croce-Spinelli and Sivel made an ascent at Paris on the 22d 

of March last, in the balloon “ Pole-Star,” for the purpose of 

effecting certain scientific observations. They reached an altitude 

of over 44 miles and a temperature of nearly —8°F. Several of their 
results are worthy of notice. 

M. Janssen, who gave them a good deal of advice and lent them a 
small spectroscope, desired them to notice particularly whether the 
two dark absorption bands which enclose the double sodium line in 
the solar spectrum, and which he had himself proved to be due to 
aqueous vapor, underwent any change at great elevations. He be- 
lieved that the aqueous vapor which produced them was wholly in 
our own atmosphere. If so, these bands ought to disappear at great 
altitudes, for the aqueous vapor is mostly confined to the strata of air 
next to the earth. On the other hand there might be aqueous vapor 
in the solar atmosphere. If so, the absorption bands due to it ought 
not to vanish at any height above the earth. The aéronauts found 
that the dark band on the right of the sodium lines disappeared at a 
height of 3 1-10 miles, while that one on the left vanished at 4} miles. 
At the same time the lines E and F were more sharply defined than 
ever, 

They had been urged by M. Bert to carry with them and inhale 
oxygen gas as a defence against the painful and even alarming symp- 
toms experienced by previous aéronauts in consequence of the extreme 
rarefaction of the air. They found the bags of diluted oxygen which 
he kindly furnished them to be invaluable in this respect. Without 
the oxygen they grew weak, their eyesight and appetite failed, their 
memory and thought became confused, and their pulse rose to 140. 
But after a dozen inspirations of the gas their strength returned, their 
spirits became gay, appetite and digestion improved, minds became 
sharp and retentive, pulse fell to 120, and the spectral lines which 
just before looked so vague, grew suddenly distinct. They did not 
suffer from cold at their greatest elevation, the air being quite calm. 
In the subsequent rapid descent, however, they were uncomfortably 
chilled. A carrier-pigeon dismissed at a height of 3 miles made in- 
effectual efforts to regain the balloon, but finding the flapping of his 
wings useless, he extended them at full length, and in this attitude 
swooped down in vast curves with fearful velocity until he reached 
the lower air. It was more than 30 hours before he arrived at his 
destination. 


— Apropos of this communication M. Janssen relates two important 
observations of his own. In 1869, at Simla on the Himalayas, during 
a season when the air was so dry that paper could not be touched 
without electrifying it, he observed that the solar spectrum was ex- 
tended in a long purplish streak far beyond the dark bars H. H.’ 
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the usual termination of the violet end. This was part of the ultra- 
violet spectrum. ‘The phenomenon disappeared on the return of the 
rains. On the other hand, in 1868, when upon the Red Sea, where 
the atmosphere is always nearly saturated with aqueous vapor, he 
examined closely the spectrum of the rising and setting sun. He was 
surprised to find that he could see far into the ordinarily obscure 
thermal spectrum below the A line. Brewster’s lines Y and Z were 
plainly visible. 


— Father Secchi, of Rome, to whom M. Croce-Spinelli had attributed 
the opinion about the origin of the vapor bands of the solar spectrum 
which he had just refuted, protests that he never held or uttered such 
a notion. He had seen in the spectrum of a sun-sfot certain bands 
which coincided with those which were attributed to water vapor, and 
so had concluded that in the ascending current which, as he believed, 
existed in a sun-spot, the elements of water might be cooled enough 
to allow them to combine temporarily. The aéronaut could no more 
have studied the spectrum of a sun-spot from a flying balloon, than 
a navigator could inspect the spectrum of a fixed star from the, deck 
of a rolling ship. With a mere spectroscope one can only get the 
general spectrum of the sun. To examine that of any special portion 
of the solar disk, one must employ a telescope to form a clear image 
of the designated part just on the slit of the spectroscope. Father 
Secchi never thought that the general solar atmosphere had any 
water vapor in it, and ‘is not at all surprised at M. Croce-Spinelli’s 
observations. 


— Mr. George Gore, F. R. S., recently caused a powerful voltaic 
current to pass through the thick copper wire of an electro-magnet, 
and then divided it equally between two vertical pieces of thin plati- 
num wire, so as to make them equally white hot. He then brought 
these wires symmetrically towards the vertical face of one pole of the 
magnet, and found, as he expected, one wire to be strongly bent to- 
wards and the other away from the pole ; but not the least alteration 
in the relative temperature of the two wires could be perceived. Now 
he argues that if the attraction and repulsion had taken place even to 
a slight extent between the currents themselves, there could no longer 
have been equal division of the entire current between the two wires, 
and one would consequently have gained and the other lost tempera- 
ture. As this result did not take place, Mr. Gore infers that “the 
attractions and repulsions of electric conductors are not exerted be- 
tween the currents themselves, but between the substances conveying 
them.” He thinks that the current imparts definite and peculiar 
structure to the substance, and this modified structure determines the 
attractions or repulsions. He rejects Ampére’s fascinating theory, 
which refers magnetism to molecular electrical circuits, on the two 
grounds, that electric currents generate heat and cannot be sustained 
without expenditure of energy, while magnets are not heated bodies 
and contain in themselves no source of power. Of Mr. Gore’s paper 
we may say, that whatever may be thought of the conclusiveness of 
his fundamental experiment, there is no doubt that those who speak of 
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electricities or electrical currents attracting or repelling one another 
go a long way beyond their knowledge. Such researches as his may 
appear to enthusiastic partisans of the “modes of motion” to be as 
superfluous as to inquire whether noises in the air make it any heavier ; 
but believers in the material character of electricity are not all extinct, 
if we may credit the able author of the article on electricity in the last 
edition of the Encyclopedia Americana. 


— Notice was taken, in the last number of this Magazine, of the 
novel researches of MM. Troost and Hautefeuille respecting the 
compounds of hydrogen with palladium, potassium and sodium. 
These by their metallic aspect, or electric conductivity, or magnetic 
capacity, or all together, oblige us to regard them as veritable alloys, 
and confirm the views of M. Dumas, who has always taught his pupils 
that hydrogen is a metal. Graham undertook to find the specific 
gravity of hydrogenium by measuring the change of volume and mass 
of the palladium alloy, and after several essays fixed at last upon the 
number 0.733 as the true density. But he labored under the mistake 
of supposing all the hydrogen occluded by palladium to be combined 
with the latter, whereas only 600 volumes were so. The French 
chemists having established this fact, resumed the problem under 
better auspices, and adopted a more rigorous method than was pos- 
sible for Graham. Supposing, as he-had done, that both metals pre- 
serve their atomic volume in the alloy, they find, from the palladium 
alloy, the density of metallic hydrogen to be 0.62, and its atomic 
volume = 1.6, while the sodium alloy (Na,H) gives them for the 
same properties the numbers 0.629 and 1.59. ‘These closely coinci- 
dent results, obtained from combinations with metals whose densities 
(12 and 0.97) and combining weights (106.5 and 23) differ so widely, 
strongly support the modest claim of the authors that these results 
give at least a first approximation to the truth 


— Mr. Huggins has been giving attention recently to the gaseous 
nebulz with a view to discover in them, if possible, traces of a proper 
motion toward or from our planet. The observations which he pre- 
sented to the Royal Society two years since, seemed to show that the 
approaches and recessions previously detected in the fixed stars by 
the aid of the spectroscope could not be entirely due to our sun’s 
motion, but that the fixed stars probably have two independent 
motions of their own: one in common with the group to which they 
belong, a second motion peculiar to each star. In seeking to extend 
these researches to the gaseous nebule, the distinguished spectro- 
scopist encountered difficulties of the most formidable character. 
Let it be remembered that the light of one of these faint telescopic 
patches is comparable to that cf a candle removed to the distance of 
‘20 miles ; and that this infinitesimal amount of light is divided by 
the prism into four spectral lines ; and lastly, that for the object Mr. 
Huggins had in view, these lines must be widely separated by refrac- 
tion through several prisms, so as to to detect the slightest dislocation 
of any one of them from its normal position, and that light is lost both 
at entrance into and exit from a prism. We may thus appreciate the 
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delicacy of the task which Mr. Huggins undertook. To crown his 
difficulties, the skies of England are proverbially unfriendly to astron- 
omers ; very few fine nights suitable to such observations as these 
occur in a twelvemonth. 

Of the four bright lines in the spectrum of a gaseous nebula, only 
one, the brightest, was fit for his purpose. This line was believed to 
be a nitrogen line, but the corresponding line of the ordinary nitrogen 
spectrum was so much broader that it overlapped the nebular line on 
both sides and could not be used to detect a displacement of the 
latter. Mr. H. was lucky enough to discover a line in the spectrum 
of lead vapor, which seemed to answer the purpose well, it being 
narrow and sharp, and coincident with the brightest of the four 
nebular lines in the spectrum of the great nebula of the sword-handle 
of Orion, After a whole year’s work in comparing the corresponding 
lines of different nebulz with this fiducial line of lead, our author 
detected in no instance any change in their relative position ; whence 
he concludes that none of these nebulz have a motion relative to our 
earth so great as 25 miles per second. This is considerably less than 
the velocity he had previously discovered to be possessed by the 
bright stars. It should be borne in mind that the spectroscope can 
only inform us of motion toward or from us, while the telescope takes 
account merely of motion perpendicular to the line of sight. The 
revelations of both, taken together, would give us the real direction 
and magnitude of the star’s velocity. 

F. H. S. 
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The Martyrdom of Man. By Winwood Reade. New York: Asa K. 
Butts & Co. 


F Mr. Reade, who is, doubtless, well known to our readers as one 
of the most adventurous and candid of African explorers, had 
written only the first part of this book, and called it Zhe Drama of 
Humanity, we should be able to speak of it as one of the most fasci- 
nating volumes we ever read, and one which amply justified its title. 
For in this first part he gives us a rapid, but clear, dramatic, and most 
powerful sketch of the march of colonisation, conquest and civilisation 
over the eastern hemisphere, so far as these had an influence upon 
Africa, direct or indirect, from the earliest Egyptian records down to 
the invasion of the Arabs. His strong imagination, and his thorough 
knowledge of the countries spoken of, enable him to give to this con- 
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densed epitome of history the life which usually springs only from a 
multiplicity of details. Like groups in some grand pageant, with flash 
of armor, glow of trappings, and glitter of arms, the grand procession 
of empires rolls by: Assyria falls on Egypt, Persia on Assyria, and 
Greece on Persia; Asia precipitates itself on Africa, Carthage on 
Spain and Sicily, and Rome on Carthage. A tragedy of many acts, 
full of splendors and of horrors, rushing swiftly on to some strange 
consummation even yet not reached. 

But he has called his book Zhe Martyrdom of Man, which implies 
a conviction of the end toward which humanity, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, strives, and for which it suffers. Others have had convic- 
tions of such an end, and have shaped these convictions into religious 
beliefs ; so he sketches the origin of the savage religions, and then, in 
more detail, the Hebrew, the Christian, and the Mohammedan faiths, 
considering the last two as developments from the first, and the first 
a modification of the esoteric doctrines of Egypt. In this part of his 
work there is certainly much that will give offence ; not so much from 
his rejection of the doctrines of Christianity, as from his want of con- 
sideration for the feelings of a large part of his readers. Surely the 
professed man of science, the seeker for truth, should be tolerant of 
what he thinks error in those matters in which, by his own admission, 
scientific certitude is unattainable. Admitting, as he does, that man- 
kind has been greatly helped forward by its religions, one who thinks 
that the culture of the age has outgrown Christianity, should touch it 
reverentially and gratefully for the good it has done. If it had no 
other claims to respect than its alleviation of the miseries of humanity 
from the eighth to the twelfth centuries, that alone should entitle it 
to loving remembrance while the world endures. 

In the third part he treats of the idea of liberty, as it developed 
itself from the freedom of peoples to the freedom of classes, and 
finally to the freedom of the individual. ‘This of course includes a 
history of slavery and the slave-trade. He admits that slavery has 
been one of the great means of civilisation ; and while rejoicing in 
its abolition in Europe and America, his intimate knowledge of the 
negro compels him to add:—“A European government ought per- 
haps to introduce compulsory labor among the barbarous races that 
acknowledge its sovereignty and occupy its land. Children are ruled 
and schooled by force ; and it is not an empty metaphor to say that 
savages are children.” ‘That the negro is a savage that can not of 
himself rise out of savagery, but can be domesticated, all history and 
all experience show us. 

The last section of the work is devoted to an exposition of the 
doctrine of Evolution, and some speculations on the future of the 
race. He denies the immortality of the. individual, but believes in 
the immortality of Man; and that the reward of virtue is the im- 
provement of the race —a doctrine, which, as we endeavored to show 
in our notice of Strauss’s book, annihilates all distinction between 
vice and virtue, good and bad, can not even offer its disinterestedness 
as a merit, since it strikes all merit out of existence, and substitutes 
for the God-spel, or “good tidings,” the dreariest Bad-spel of hope- 
lessness the mind can conceive, Life is indeed a curse if we have 
nothing better than that to look forward to. 
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Painters, Sculptors, Architects, and Engravers. By Clara Erskine 
Clement. 

Handbook of Legendary and Mythological Art. By Clara Erskine 
Clement. Hurd & Houghton, New York. 


Tue American mind, with all its intense and overweening utili- 
tarianism, is beginning to grope, somewhat blindly to be sure, but 
still with outstretched hands as it were, after something that shall 
render our hurried and restless life a trifle less unbeautiful. The vast 
increase of sudden wealth among us begets the question of its expen- 
diture; for when even the nouveaux riches have surrounded themselves 
with every luxury for which money can be spent, they begin to affect a 
taste for what is artistic, if they do not possess it. Not only in our own 
country, however, is this the case ; not only in American cities do we 
find men who have made every dollar of their possessions by trade, 
setting up their art-galleries, but even old England furnishes us with 
examples to the point. The inventor of steel-pens, Joseph Gillott of 
Manchester, had one of the finest modern collections of paintings in 
the British Isles, the recent dispersion of which, through the death of 
its owner, has enriched many an English home. 

This is a new phase of development among us upon which we de- 
light to dwell, for it proves that even all of the material elegance on 
which new men have been wont to pride themselves — fine houses, 
broad lands, sumptuous turnouts, rich viands and choice wines — do 
not wholly satisfy. Therefore a soupgon of literature must be added ; 
hence a library is coming to be the pet apartment of the new houses. 
And not content with books, there grows the craving for pictures and 
bronzes ; hence the gallery, a needful appendage now (as it is getting 
to be considered) of every rich man’s city home. This is as it should 
be. The maker of the fortune that purchases these luxuries may 
never be able, did he but confess it, to enjoy his treasures ; but his 
children will ; and growing up with fine works of art looking down 
upon them from the walls to which their eyes are daily lifted, they 
will become insensibly educated into a knowledge and love of beauty, 
of which their parents, without the advantage of such eye-training in 
their plastic years, never had a conception. 

The fact of the increased demand of elementary books on Art is 
significant of this refining and widening taste in our midst. A very 
few years since, the only available works we could lay our hands upon 
as a sort of guide to this kind of lore were Mrs. Jameson’s, and hers 
were not of the handbook order at all. Now various and constantly 
accumulating helps are within reach for those who wish to educate 
themselves into some measure of technical art-knowledge. Vasari 
may have leave to retire to his well-earned niche among the old 
masters, and resign to more modern hands the field he has held for 
himself so surprisingly long. We have rather loved his cataloguing 
prolixity, but it must give way now to such books as Miss Tytler’s 
comprehensive ones. Kugler and Lanzi must yield to Jarves and 
Palgrave ; and even Mrs. Jameson gives place to such a work as 
Mrs. Clement provides for us. In her two volumes whose names we 
have given, we find compressed all that is valuable in Vasari and 
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Lanzi, without any of their verbosity ; indeed, everything that even 
the artist needs to know of the mere Jersonne/ of his profession is 
compacted into these full pages The Handbook of Legendary and 
Mythological Art is rich in all sorts of illustration, besides being 
crowded with myths and stories which to the uninitiated reader are 
delightful. We have an opening chapter on Symbolism in Art, which 
it becomes all who care to study pictures, particularly those of the 
old masters, understandingly, to make themselves familiar with. The 
legends illustrated in art make the book attractive even to readers 
who do not affect pictures at all; the etchings of celebrated works 
place them before the eye better than pages of description ; and to 
crown all, the General Index is so painstakingly prepared that the 
entire contents of the book are at one’s instant command. We can- 
not sufficiently praise this matter of indexes, in the case of both of 
Mrs. Clement’s volumes: they give a very marked and additional 
value to the vast store of art-treasure which she has gathered together. 
She has suffered in her preparation none of the slovenliness in this 
department which prejudices us against many a work otherwise good. 
In her larger book—Vainters, Sculptors, Architects, and Engravers— 
Mrs. Clement seems to have exhausted her subject. No name is 
omitted, not even among living Americans (and we number our artists 
now by the hundred). Not only are we furnished with whatever facts 
are to be had about the old and new masters, as to their lives, but in 
all instances we have lists of their works ; and what is an excellent 
idea for learners in art, the best pictures of each artist, and the place 
in which they are to be found, are indicated: so that in a certain 
sense, Mrs. Clement’s work has a critical aspect. The monograms 
of the old masters are reproduced, and are very curious and unique. 
The illustrations in this volume are most excellent and valuable, and 
there are a great many of them. 

Altogether we feel that \se owe a debt of gratitude to the author of 
these two books. She has put within easy reach what heretofore we 
have been obliged to turn over scores of volumes to find, and she has 
performed for us an amount of patient, laborious and successful work, 
for which we will hold her name in pleasant remembrance. 

M. j. P. 
The Sacred Anthology ; a Book of Ethnical Scriptures. Collected and 
Edited by Moncure Daniel Conway. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 1874. 


PropaB_y the most flattering notice we can give of Mr. Conway’s 
book will be a simple account of its original contents and its sump- 
tuous exterior appearance. Let the reader go to his bookstore, look 
at and fall in love with this large but not portly octavo, cleanly and 
coolly bound in linen ; with its clear, liberal type, choice paper, and 
margins that tempt the pencil to notes and commentaries more bulky 
than the text thus glossed. Let him take it home with him and keep 
it— where he pleases near at hand, say in company with his Greek 
Anthology if he be a poet, with his “ Folk-Songs,” his Dictionary, his 
Cyclopedia, or his Almanac—so that he may have it to refer to 
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often, as he will wish to do after having dipped into it at all. The 
book is arranged methodically as a legal digest; while its contents, 
strung upon the central thought of a consensus of ethnical morality, 
are multifarious as those of a commonplace*book. At the same time 
the collection affords a testimony that is surprisingly strong to the 
homogeneousness of man in respect of the cardinal religious feelings, 
and the universality of the crucial facts in ethics. Mr. Conway says 
in his preface: “The purpose of the work is simply moral. The 
editor has believed that it would be useful for moral and religious 
culture if the sympathy of religions [excellent phrase to set over 
against the narrow and bitter antipathies of sect] could be more gen- 
erally made known, and the converging testimonies of ages and races 
to great principles more widely appreciated. He has aimed to sep- 
arate the more universal and enduring treasures contained in ancient 
scriptures from the rust of superstition and the dross of ritual.” And, 
carrying out his purpose very completely, Mr. Conway has given us 
the breviary of a Church which is undoubtedly very broad, but un- 
doubtedly universal to correspond. 

For a subject so wide in its scope, Mr. Conway’s book is very thor- 
ough ; and especially attractive in this regard, that while seldom quot- 
ing what is not to the purpose and worthy of his theme, he has as he 
says “confined his selections — beyond the Hebrew and Christian 
scriptures—to those books of a moral or religious character which, 
having commanded the veneration of the races among whom they 
were produced, are still the least accessible to European readers.” 
The authorities from whom Mr. Conway quotes (of whom there is a 
bibliographical list with a careful index and some chronological 
notes), range from the Pentateuch and the Rig-Veda to Emerson’s 
Dial and Alger’s Poetry of the Orient. The Library of the British 
Museum has evidently been diligently searched by our author, but as 
evidently he has gone back most frequently to some loved favorites 
upon the shelves at home. 

It is absurd to quote from a book made up of quotations, but how 
else to sample its toothsome morsels of sweetness and wisdom ? 

— NAnac lay on the ground, absorbed in devotion, with his feet towards Mecca. 
A Moslem priest seeing him, cried, “‘ Base infidel! how dar’st thou turn thy feet 
towards the house of Allah?” Nanac answered, “And thou—turn them, if thou 
canst, towards any spot where the awful house of God is zot/” 

— They asked Linen of whom he had learned philosophy ; he answered, “ Of 
the blind, because they never advance a step until they have tried the ground.” 

—A man with a disagreeable voice was reading the Koran aloud, when a holy 
man passing by asked what was his monthly stipend. He answered, “ Nothing 
at all.” He resumed, “ Why then do you take so much trouble?” He replied, “I 
read for the sake of God.” The other rejoined, ‘“‘ For God’s sake read not.” 

— One night Gabriel from his seat in paradise heard the voice of God sweetly 
responding to a human heart. The angel said, “ Surely this must be an eminent 
servant of the Most High, whose spirit is dead to lust and lives on high.” The 
angel hastened over land and sea to find this man, but could not find him in the 
earth or heavens. At last he exclaimed, “O Lord! show me the way to this object 
of thy love.” God answered, “Turn thy steps to yon village, and in that pagoda 
thou shalt behold him.” The angel sped to the pagoda, and therein found a 
solit «yy man kneeling before an idol. Returning, he cried, “O Master of the 
world! hast thou looked with love on a man who invokes an idol in a pagoda?” 
God said, “‘I consider not the error ot ignorance ; tms heart, amidst its darkness, 
hath the highest place.” 
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— A Vedas void of mercy is a holy scripture only in name. 

— False is the creed of those who hold that it is profitable to renounce the 
present life: cannot ye see that eternal existence commences in this life ? 

— As the straight arrow h¢th a crooked use, and the curved lute in effect is 
straight, so by their deeds, and not semblances, let men be estimated. 

— Kee-Loo asked about serving the gods. The Master (Confucius) said, “‘ While 
you are not able to serve men, how can you serve the gods?” 

— For a man to worship a deity not his own is mere flattery. 

— O thou whose inward parts are void of piety, and whose outside beareth the 
garb of hypocrisy! hang not a gorgeous curtain before the door of a house con- 
structed of reeds. 

— The learned are said to have eyes; the ignorant have merely two spots in 
their face. 

— The porter to a fool can always say there is no one at home. 

— Silence, prudence ; prudence, science. 

—lIs virtue far off? I wish to be virtuous, and lo! it is at hand. Virtue runs 
swifter than the royal postillions. 

— Death is a black camel that kneels down before every door. (Turkish Prov.) 

— Raillery is the lightning of calumny. 

— Woe to the nation where the young have already the vices of old age, and 
where the aged retain the follies of youth. 





Down the River, or Practical Lessons Under the Code Duello. By an 
Amateur. New York: E. J. Hale & Son. 


Tuis is a burlesque upon the practice of duelling, conveyed in the 
ridiculous adventures, and generally preposterous behavior of a fire- 
eating Col. Lofty. There is humor in the book, but it is injured by 
the too great monotony of the incidents and by the extravagance of 
the caricature, which is so distorted as to fail of its effect. 

The error which is generally made by those who attack duelling, is 
similar to that often made by ignorant assailants of Islamism, in 
regard to polygamy: Mohammed did not establish polygamy, he reg- 
ulated and limited it. And so the code is not meant to foster deadly 
encounters, but to ensure their conduct with deliberation and im- 
partiality. Men will fight on provocation ; and while they continue 
to be combative creatures, their deadly quarrels will be settled either 
by regular combat or irregular assassination. 





Relatio Itineris in Marylandiam. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
1874. 


Tus volume, which forms the seventh of the Peabody Fund pub- 
lications, contains the narrative of Father Andrew White, who was 
chosen by the General of the Jesuits to accompany the expedition 
sent out by Lord Baltimore in 1633, and headed by Leonard Calvert, 
to found a colony in Maryland. In it he recounts the incidents of 
the voyage, including a stoppage at Barbadoes and other islands, 
gives some account of the south of Maryland and of the aborigines, 
and relates the doings of the colonists and the missionaries to April 
1634. To this is added an Account of the Colony, by another writer, 
and extracts from various letters of missionaries. The Latin text is 
accompanied by an English translation, and the typography and finish 
are marked by the care and elegance which characterise the best 
work of the firm from whose press it issues, 
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The Chronicles of Baltimore. By Col. J. Thomas Scharf. Baltimore: 
Turnbull Bros. 


Ir has long been a matter of surprise to us that a city so old, so 
important, and so rich in material for history as Baltimore, had not 
yet found her historian ; but she seems at last to have found him in 
the author of the work before us, whom we must heartily thank and 
compliment for the labor and research he has expended in collecting 
so great a mass of materials, and the skill with which he has used them. 

Starting with the first notice of the Patapsco river by the adven- 
turous Captain John Smith—who entered its mouth in 1606, and 
called it the Bolus river, because its red clay, of which now the most 
beautiful bricks in the world are made, to his eye “resembled Bole 
Armeniac”—we are led through colonial times, through Revolutionary 
times, through the long interval of peaceful (or nearly peaceful) growth 
that followed the war of 1812, and through the exciting period of the 
war between the States, down to the present day, no important event 
having been omitted, and many an occurrence chronicled which was 
thought trivial at the time of its occurrence, but has since been seen 
to be fraught with momentous consequences. Curious details are 
given of the social and business life of our ancestors three and four 
generations back ; and much interesting matter here for the first time 
sees the light. 

We have been particularly struck with the narrative of the events 
of April 1861, and immediately thereafter, as more full and correct 
than any we have hitherto seen. For obvious reasons very distorted 
accounts have been given of what happened in Baltimore at that time ; 
but so far as we can judge of events in which we to some extent par- 
ticipated, the statements here given are exactly true. We should have 
been glad, however, if he had given a few more specimens of the cap- 
tured letters of spies and delators who formed so characteristic and 
disgusting a feature of that time. 

On the whole this is a book which no Baltimorean who has any 
regard for his mother-city should be without, and a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of the country. 


Fustin Harley: A Romance of Old Virginia. By John Esten Cooke. 
(Illustrated.) Philadelphia: To-Day Publishing Co. 


It has always seemed to us that the colonial period of the Southern 
States affords the best ficld for American romance, as distinguished 
from the novel. We specify the Southern States, because while there 
are fine romantic elements in the Puritan times of New England, as 
Hawthorne has well shown, there hangs about them all a tinge of 
gloom, of iron-bound austerity frowning all joyousness out of life, 
that gradually oppresses the imagination of the reader. But in the 
South at that time life was full of graciousness and joy ; men were 
free and masterful, yet grave and courteous ; the refinement of the 
court was found beside the freedom of the wilderness. Personal 
dignity and the ancient traditions of honored names were then ad- 
mitted claims to respect, and acknowledged obligations upon the 
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possessor. Class-distinctions made society various ; while personal 
independence made society manly. And while the times and manners 
are far enough from our own to be strange, they are still near enough 
for our sympathy. 

And we are glad to welcome once more Mr. Cooke into his old 
field, in which he can scarcely be said to have a competitor. In 
Fustin Harley he has given us a vivid picture of these times, and their 
men and women, and woven his plot round a very well-veiled and 
not extravagant mystery. 





Waverley, or’ Tis Sixty Years Since. By Walter Scott. (Thistle Edi- 
tion.) New York: E. J. Hale & Son. 


Tuis very handsome and convenient edition follows the text of the 
“Author’s edition” of 1829, while the numerous illustrations are copied 
from those of the justly-celebrated and costly “ Abbotsford edition.” 

As everybody reads, or ought to read, these masterpieces of fiction, 
the publishers have done good service in presenting them in beauti- 
fully clear typography, handsome finish, handy size, and at a very 
moderate price. 
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OW few of the multitudes to whom Hamlet—Shakspeare’s Hamlet 

—is as well known as a friend, ever think of looking into the old 
chronicles from which the poet spun his web of thought. And yet they 
are worth looking into. Even in them we find a cloudiness and uncertainty 
about the personality of the prince, rendering him as much a stone of 
historical stumbling as his modern representative is a rock of psycho- 
logical offence. But there seems to be a kernel of fact at the bottom of 
the tradition, though scarcely historical. 

King Helge of Denmark (let no man ask his date) won from the Saxons 
the peninsula of Jutland, and placed it under three viceroys, probably 
native lords who favored the Danish cause. These were later reduced to 
two, brothers, by name Horwendil and Fengo. Horwendil was the cldcr 
and mightier of the two, and he strengthened himself until he scems to 
have grown independent of his suzerain. He also attained such renown 
as a sea-fighter, that King Koller of Norway grew envious, and resolved 
to measure swords with him. The two fleets anchored on opposite sides 
of gn island in the Belt, and the two princes, unaware of each other’s 
arrival, were drawn by the greenness of the vernal woods to stro!l in the 
forests, in whose shady recesses they met face to face, and after short 
parley, engaged in combat, Horwendil threw away his shield and wielded 
his great sword with both hands. Under his fierce blows King Koller fell, 
and received right royal burial from his enemy. 
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Horwendil next encountered and slew Koller’s sister Sela, who seems to 
have been a kind of nautical amazon and had taken command of the Nor- 
wegian fleet. After these exploits he demanded and received in marriage 
the daughter of his overlord, King Rérik of Denmark, called by some 
Gerutha — whence Shakspeare’s Gertrude, for Horwendil is “the majesty 
of Denmark ”’—and by others Groa, by whom he had a son, Hamlet. But 
his prosperity had excited the envy, and his predominance the anger of his 
brother Fengo, who murdered him, married his widow, and seized the crown 
of Jutland. Hamlet now planned his uncle’s destruction, and Fengo, sus- 
pecting his intentions, sent him to England with two companions, who bore 
a secret dispatch for the king of that country, in letters engraved ona 
piece of wood, ordering Hamlet’s execution. Hamlet gets possession of 
this piece of wood, scrapes off the letters, and carves others requesting 
that his companions shall be put to death, but that he shall be married to 
the king’s daughter. 

This device succeeds, and not long after Hamlet returns, kills Fengo, 
justifies his act before the Jutish people, is accepted by them and reigns 
as king of Jutland, until his maternal uncle, Wiglef, now king of Denmark, 
undertakes to reduce him to subjection, conquers and kills him. 

Thus, say the antiquaries, is the uncertainty about Hamlet explained. 
He was never king of Denmark, but the last of a short line of upstart 
Jutish regu/i, whose father had achieved such a reputation that some of 
the traditions placed him among the Danish kings. But alas! if we begin 
to scrutinise Horwendil, he grows very dim and mythical, and in an old 
Norse legend we find him in very suspicious associations with Thor. Thor, 
it says, fought the giant Hrungnir, whose heart and whose head were of 
hardest stone, and who was armed with a grindstone as a weapon. Thor 
flung his hammer, which shivered the giant’s head, but in mid-air it en- 
countered the grindstone, which split in two, and a piece stuck in the head 
of Thor. To get this fragment out he had recourse to the witch Groa, 
the wife of Horwendil, who commenced chanting magic verses over it. 
Unluckily, Thor, to gain her good graces, told her that she might soon 
expect her husband home; that he had himself carried him out of Jétun- 
heim (land of the Frost-giants) in a basket on his back, and by the same 
token one of Horwendil’s toes had stuck out of the basket and frozen, and 
he, Thor, had broken it off as a keepsake. Delighted with the news, Groa 
stopped her charm just at the critical moment, and the stone stuck forever 
immovable in Thor’s head, as a punishment for not letting well enough 
alone. 

Pooh, say the mythologists, the meaning of all this is plain: it is mere 
nature-mythus. Horwendil (“the man with the arrow”’) is the plant of 
barley. Thor, the weather-god, the guardian of the harvest, brought the 
sprouted grain safely through the frosts of winter, by a covering of snow; 
but one precocious sprout peeped out and was nipped. The fight with the 
king of Norway is the struggle with the cold north-winds of spring; but 
now the hero is stronger, and throws his shield away; that is. the grain 
boldly thrusts out its unprotected spikes. 

But who then are Fengo and Hamlet? Our own audacious conjecture 
is, that this part of the story is a sort of temperance-myth, and relates to 
the proverbial prevalence of drunkenness in tine in early times. 
Fengo, the younger brother of Horwendil, is the malted grain; Hamlet, 
the legitimate successor, is the barley-loaf. Fengo is mean and ill-favored 
as compared with his brother, for awhile he gets the kingdom and 
pushes Hamlet aside; that is, the habit of beer-swilling so grew on the 
Danes that most of the barley was malted, and there resulted a scarcity of 
bread. Groa, Hamlet’s mother, is a metathesis for Gora; and Gora [Ger. 
gahren— :-zohren, to ferment] is the yeast, which joined with the grain 
produces the leavened bread. But this Gora, or yeast, is a necessary 
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result of the process of brewing, also, hence Gora is fated to be the wife 
of Fengo. Hamlet and his friends plot against the wicked king, whose 
drunkenness Hamlet holds in disgust: that is, those who are alarmed at 
this state of things get up a sort of temperance movement; Fengo is 
killed, and the barley-loaf restored to its due honors, until a Danish host 
sweeps down, burning granaries and destroying crops, and the famine 
which follows is the death of Hamlet. We flatter ourselves that there 
have been less plausible interpretations. 


TWO SONGS. 
I, 
AGNES. 

**I loved her: peace be with her; she is dead.”— Tua Princess. 
Poor Agnes, fair. one! That her face was likest, 
Was a full, sweet-breathed, white rose, pale, passionate and sweet ; 
Her eyes were like the heavens, her smile was rare, and deepened 
Like the morning sunbeams. All our prayers did meet, 
Winging heavenward, suing for her good and blessing ; 
She was dear to every one in all the country-side : 
Zs dear, while silence wraps now her name, her old, old story, 
Her sorrowful old story —she lived, sinned, suffered, died / 


IL 
Only my sorrow, only my burden 
Lives with me, knows me well, lies on my breast ; 
This grief and I will lie close in my coffin, 
The wind blow above us while we lie at rest. 
The wind is strong and eager and keen, 
The world is old, and the times are drear ; 
We shall not know it, the grass waving o'er us, 
Wind and world and dreary time will not dare come near. 


Ah! this my secret and sorrowful burden, 

Dear to my life now, and core of my heart, 

Stays by me evermore; I alone know it— 

I who forgive it its anguish and smart. 

All the world changes: earth and sky alter; 
Everything wearies me, cloud and wave and field ; 

This one still sorrow is like a dead love changeless, 
Like a dead face where the smile forevermore is sealed. 


An angel’s presence, silent and sacred, 

Does sorrow live with me, calm, keep me pure ; 

Ah! this my sorrow, let all forget us! 

We two are comrades, grave, firm and sure. 

Let the grass whisper! let the rain patter! 

Let the wild storm of life pass us two by! 

We, lying silent, guard our own secret ; 

Only very close and deep let us, lovers, lie. 
The wind is strong and eager and keen, 
The world is old, and the times are drear ; 
We shall not know it, we shall sleep soundly 
Where wind and world and dreary time will not dare come near! 


H. H. 
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